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This annotated bibliography, prepared by the EBIC 
Coanseling and Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the 
aser to a body of literature on a topic of current interest to 
counselors. It identifies research reports that have been cited in 
the EBIC publications Be search in Education and Current Index to 
Journals in Education, and in Dissertation Abstracts International 
from Harch 1973 through September 1974. This search covers counseling 
techniques and programs for use with juvenile and adult offenders • 
Documents on group counseling, psychodraua, self'^concept, and other 
concepts are included. One hundred and eighteen docuuent abstracts 
have been retrieved. (Author/PC) 
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This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts International , and"^in 
eric's Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from Harch 
1973 through September 1974. 
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Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall Into three 
groupin >s : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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Adams, Chatles And Others 
TM Volttatctr la Waiiilagtoa State Atfalt Cor* 
rcctlaat. 

Wathingion State Dept. of Social and Health Ser- 
vices, Olympta 
Pub Date May 70 
Note— 40p 

EORS Prk* Mr»$0.«5 HC«$9.29 
Detcriptori<- Attitude*. Citizen Participation, 
*Corrccli(inal Rehabilitation, Corrective In- 
fttitutiont. Crime. Criminals. 'Individual- 
CharacteriKticit. Interperional Relationship. 
'Motivation. Objectives, 'Pristmers. Role Per- 
ception. Selection. Statistical Data. Surveys. 
'Volunteers 
Identifiers— * Washington State 

A survey was made of the adult volunteers who 
are working in the Washington Sute rehabilita- 
tion program for offenders, A closed-end 
questionnaire was submitted to a sample of 220 
volunteers to gather hard core data such as age. 
scs. marital status and also information on kind 
of work done, what their attitudes were toward 
the Washington correctional system, and why 
they were volunteers Of the 1 24 respondents to 
the "Volunteer Poll." the majority (56%) were in 
the middle age group (35-49); 98% were white 
males. 92% Protestant, most had at least some 
college work, with many graduate degrees. They 
were largely professional salaried workers with in- 
comes over $10,000 Most of the volunteers were 
working^ for altruistic reasons; they felt that 
reasons for criminal activities were lack of love 
and understanding, broken homes, and lack of 
moral guidance. Few had known much about eor- 
rectiuns before volunteering and the screening 
they received wa« shown not to be uniform. The 
majority, working in institutions, were involved in 
sponsorship and visitation; those working in the 
community were involved in parole sponsorship 
and job placement. Most felt that the goal of cor- 
rections was rehabilitation and that their work 
was important toward this goal. (EB) 
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Project Cri»v»roads-Phase I. Final Krport fjanua* 

ry 15. l968.Mar 15» 1969). 
National Committee for Children and Youth. 

Washington, DC 
Spon« Agenc>— .Manpower Administration 

(DDL). Wnshinxton. DC. OfTice of Special 

Manpower Programs 
Pub l>Jte 70 
.Nolo Up 

Available trom—NCCY Project Crossroads. S27- 

6th Street. N W . Washington. D.C. 20001 
EDRS Prkr MF-$0.65 HC-S6.58 
Descriptors— 'Correctton.il Rehabilitation. 
Delinquent Rehabtliialion. *Em{^To>ment Ser- 
vices. Job Placement. 'Manpower Dcvelop- 
^ ment. Out of School Youth. Pilot Projects. 

•Prisoners, Recidivism 
Identifiers— District of Columbia 

in this pilot program, pretrial manpower ser- 
vices are provided for first offender^ in juvcntle 
^ and udult courts in the District of Columbia The 

pioject offers intensive services to selected 
>outhful arrestees during a OOal.iy conitnu.ince of 
their trials At the end tif this peruK! charges may 
be dropped, oo the recommendation of the pro- 
^ jcvt st.ifi Abtiut 60 percent ol the Hrst 162 par- 

ticip.ints uhosc ca^cs received juJicul review had 
their chafj:*>*s di>fni^>ed beca^^c of s.i!i^f.icttiry 
project pjfttcip.ition Project st.ilt corsists ol 
Voluoteers in Servtc-; to America and con^munity 
soiuntverv for suopitrtisc scniccs. a^ vsell as 
u«mc cx-i^ficniSors Job pliccnient for >ouih h.i^ 
been the no^t sertous problem in a ci:> v^ith little 
industr) The rearrest rate for pariicip.tnu w.is 9 
percent after the Hrst >car and a ha'! of opcr.t- 
tioii The primary objective of the second phau 
IS to provide an a>ses$ment of the irtpact ol pro- 
jcvt >i*rvue^ on participants, but v^ilL iRciiide con 
tini:ed ecploration and improvements 
^ (Aulhur'flMK 

ERIC 
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Maattal f*r V^laatetrt \m MmH CarractiMis. 

Washington State Dept. of Social and Health Ser- 
vices. Olympia. 
Pub Date Nov 7U 
Note— 43p.; Second Edition. 
EDRS Prkii Mr*IO,«5 HC43-29 
Descriptors— Adulu. Citizen Participation. Com- 
munity Attitudes. 'Correctional Rehabilitation. 
Corrective Institutions. Criminals, 'Friendship. 
Interpersonal Relationship. Nonprofessional 
Personnel. Parole Officers, ^Prisoners. Proba- 
tion Officers. Ou<iiifications, *Role Perception. 
'Volunteers 
Identifiers— 'Washington Sute 

Washington is one of the pioneer states m the 
use of volunteers in the rehabilitation of persons 
convicted of crimes; at present over 500 private 
citizens are working with adult offenders and the 
division's correctional staff, inside and outside of 
the institutions This manual was prepared to he 
of use to them, and to profeuional workers in the 
field It provides information on the criminal 
justice system m Washington state, qualifications 
for volunteers, their roles, and working with (he 
offender within the institutions or when he is one 
parole. The State Offices of Probation and Parole 
are listed and there is a glossary of terms. (EB) 
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Kittinger, George C. £</. And Others 

Natioiial Conference on Fre-Rclcasc. A 

Syni|MMium on Adult Offender Programs. 

Halfway House, Pre*Rclea$e, and Work Release. 
Sam Houston State Coll . Huntsviiie. Tex. Inst uf 

Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral 

Sciences.; Texas State Dept. of Corrections. 

4 



Huntsviiie. 
Pub Date 67 

Note— lOSp.; Proceedings of a Conference 

(Huntsviiie. Tex., Nov. 1-4. 1967) 
Available from— Sam Houston State College, 

Institute of Contemporary Conections and the 

Behavioral Sciences. Hunttville. Texas 77340 

(no charge) 
EDRS Price Mr*$0.6$ HC*$6.S8 
Descriptors— 'Conference Reports, 'Correctional 

Rehabilitation, Drug Addiction. Educational 

Needs, Employment Programs. 'Prisoners. 

'Program Development, 'Program Evaluation, 

Rehabilitation Programs. Vocational Education, 

Work Experience Programs 

Seventy-four participants attended the 4-day 
National Conference on Pre-Release Programs 
for a symposium on adult offender programs. 
Presentations heard included: (1) *'Halfway 
House Programs- A National OverView** by O.J. 
Keller. Jr.. (2) "The Evolving Program of a 
Privately Operated Halfway House" by Robert P. 
Taylor, (3) *'Thc Employment Program of a 
Halfway House for Narcotic Addicts'* by Keith 
Turkinton. (4) "Correctional Assumptions and 
Their Program Implications'* by Vincent 0*Leary, 
(S) "The Changing Program of Pre-Release at 
the Federal Level** by Gerald A. Collins, (6) **A 
Warden Looks at Pre-Release** by J.E. Baker, (7) 
**Thc STEP Program and Work Release** by 
Robert E Joyce. (8) "Management and 
Operation of a Work Release Program** by 
Robert Anderson, and (9) "The News Media and 
Work Release** bv iCuyk Logan. (JS) 
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McGerigte, Paul 

What MatMchMttts Dect mkmH the Apprihwisi 

Javcafle OdeMer," 
MaMAchusetts Committee on Children and 

Youth, Boston. 
Pub Date Dec 70 
Note— 60p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S HC*$3.29 
Descripton— Correctional Rehabilitation, Courts, 
'Delinquency, 'Deliiiquency Prevention, 
'Delinquent Rehabilitation. Delinquents. 'Ju- 
venile Courts, Law Enforcement, Police, 
Probationary Period. 'Probation Officers, So* 
cially Deviant Behavior, Youth Problems 
The report describes and discusses the 
procedures which Massachusetts employs in 
disposing of the cases of apprehended juveniile of- 
fenders, as well as the residential and community 
programs which normally deal with this group. 
The legal procedures and treatment programs are 
viewed as social responses to behavior socially 
defined as deviant. Delinquent behavior per se 
and iu causes are not a mijor focus. Three sec- 
tions comprise the report: ( 1 ) a descriptioa of the 
pattern of arrest and disposition of all juvenile of- 
fenders in Massachusetu in 1967, and a discus- 
sion of the roles played by the police and courtt: 
(2) a description of the residential progruns of 
the newly reoiganixed Department of Youth Ser- 
vices and a consideration of its role; and (3) a 
description of "community treatment** services, 
with special emphasis on the role of the proba- 
tion officer. In addition, some discussKm is 
devoted to innovative programs in other states 
and to proposals for preventive progra.:*.* in Mas- 
sachusett%. (XL) 
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Burchard, John D. 

Behavior Modification with DeMnquentt: Some 
Unforsccn Coatlngeacles. 

Vermont Univ.. Burlington. 
Pub Date Mar 7 1 

Note— I Op.: Paper presented at American 
Orthopsychiatric Association convention, 
Washington D. C. March 21-24. 1971 



EDRS Price MF.$0.6S HC.$9.29 

De^riptorix *Hch«ivior Change. Behavior 
Problemi. Correctional RehahiliUtion. 
CrimtnaU. *Dehiiquency Prevention, 
^Delinquent Rehabihtation, Delinquents, 
^Operant Conditioning, HriMinerK, Program 
DeAcriptionik. *Rehahiiitutioii Programs. Rcin< 
forcement 

With the recognition of a functional relation- 
Uiip between anti>tocial behavior and the en> 
vironment m which it occurs, and hence of the 
appropriateness of environmental intervention, 
there has been an increa»i. g appeal for the um: of 
behavior modification with criminals and 
delinquents. This has led to the development of 
many sound programs in the area of prevention 
and rehabilitation. Two programs of each type 
are described At the same time, however, there 
are several issues which presently plague the ef- 
fectiveness of behavior modiHcation In general, 
these issues relate to the need to establish 
behavior modification programs on an empirical 
or analytical basis, the need to focus upon possi* 
ble side effects which are incompatible wi^h lung- 
ranfe goals, and finally the need to go beyond a 
demon St ration. of the power of behavior modifica- 
tion and focus on pr«>blem% of generalization, 
bringing the behavior under the control of natural 
contingrnrira lAiirhor/K,S > 
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• Mtlan, Michatl A. 

At Ecttog^t Espcrtaicat It Cwracttot; A ft^ 
gfMiwtd EavlrMMieat f»r itiiafler MWMca* 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Elmore. Ala. 

Draper Correctional Center. 
Spona Agency— Manpower Adminittratioil 

(DOL). Washington. D.C. 
Pub Date Jan 7 1 
Note»40p. 

EDRS Prke MF^SO.iS HC43.29 
Dcscriptori— Adult Programa, Behavioral Science 
Research. * Behavior Change, *Correctioiiaj 
Rehabilitation, Crime, * Demonstration Pro- 
jects. 'Ecological Factors, Economics. *En- 
vironmenul Influences, Environmental 
Research, Innovation, Law Enforcement, 
Males, Problem Solving, Program Evaluation, 
Reinforcement, Remedial Instruction 
The problem of a steadily rising crime rate and 
an apparent inability of existing legal, judicia*, 
and penal procedure to serve as either deterrents 
to or modifiers of criminal behavior are 
presented. The point ia made that the principtea 
of behavior modification derive primarily from 
basic reaearch performed within the framework 
of the experimenUl analysis of behsvior. The 
Rehabilitation Research Foundation has been in- 
volved in the design, implementation, evaluation, 
and diaseminstion of innovative correctional pro- 
grama for a number of yeara It ia proposed that 
the neat h^ical step in the utilization of these 
techniques in corrections be taken the develop- 
ment and evaluation of a token economy within 
the inatitution itself. The proposed demonatration 
project will; ( 1 ) -Establish a token economy in 
one cell block of a large correctional institution 
for adult, male offenders (felona), (2) Esamine 
the effectiveness of a system based upon positive 
reinforcement; (3) Develop a remedial educa- 
tional program tailored to the correctional 
setting; (4) Determine the impact of varioua 
token reinforcement procedures; and (S) Evalu- 
ate the effect of. token economy upon post- 
release adjustment and recidivism The project 
hu three phases. Phsse i will consist of an initial 
observation period. Phase II will involve the in 
stitution and maintenance of the token economy. 
Phase 111 will consist of postrelesse follow-up. 
Follow-up data will be used for validation and in- 
tervention purposes. (CK) 
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WMkins.JoHna 

Cfca*gin lanala Bthavlar. 

Rehabilitation Resesrch Foundation. Elmore. Ala. 

Draper Correctional Center. 
Pub Date iun 70 

Note— 20p.; Paner presented at the Interagency 
Workshop of the Institute of Contemporary 
Corrections and the Behavioral Sciencea. Sam 



Houaton State Univ,. June 1970 
tDlS Priet Mr4».«5 HC43.2f 
Dciaiptore^AdminUUativt Penonoel. Adult 
Leaders, *Behavior Change. Chtngt Agents, 
Changint Attitudea. College Students, •Cor- 
ractiontl RehabiliUtion. *Correctlve Initltu- 
tlona. Environmental InflueMti. Group 
Dynamics. Interpersonal Relationship. Leader- 
•hip. Motivation. Power Structure. ^Prisoner!. 
Problem Solving, 'Staff Orienuiion, Subculture ' 
The training of all people on a eorrtctional in* 
atitution atafT is diicussed. The point it made that 
there are wecial problcma about penal inatitu- 
tiona in trying to effect behavior change in that 
people are living there against their will. This cir* 
cumstance produces s basts for a subculture. It 
has been found that the criminal aubcuhure is the 
tnoit impoitaot dynamic in the correctional in* 
stitution. as fsr as the operation of the inatitution 
•Qd the training programa within it are con* 
cemed. This subculture conUins: (I) the "adap- 
tere. or those people who come into an institu- 
tion with very little p.'ior experience of Kviag in 
jadt..(2) college kida who are caught for Uaine **- 
pot.- another type of **adapUfa.** (3) the •'solid.- 
the man who uachea the utw puopto dm ways of 
the subcuhure. It is slated dMt tM most cnicial 
consideration in the operation of «i imtltution U 
that the ward«i*a office or the adminisifalor% of. 
nee musi bo the ceatar of opemiioo. Por pur- 
poses of IMS diseussioo. so •'authoHCy figuie*' is 
defined as anyone who worfca to an Insiiiutiott. 
excluding the inmatea. Of apecial concern is the 
correctional officer, whose potential aa a 
behavior change agent is an ahnost untapped 
resource. In order to cbaafe an iamate*a 
behavior, a correctional officer must: (I) Hsve 
some eontact with him; (2) Build up hh trust; 
and (3) Help him out in a tough situation. (CK) 
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McKit.Jalm M. 

The AppHeadao ef Maviar Tkeory le Cor* 



RehabiliUtion Research Foundation. Elmore. Ala. 
Pub Date IS Oct 71 

Note^lOp.; Presented st the Annual Conference 
of the Hawaiian Corrections Amociation. Oc- 
tober 15. 1971 
IDR8 Price UW^M HC-93 J9 
DeicriDtors—* Behavioral Science Research. 
* B ahavio r Chaags. Behavior Tboorias. •Cor- 
rectional Rehabilitation. En» ir onmental In- 
fhmnces, Ouideltnes. *Labor8lofy Techaiques. 
Learning Processes. Models. Motivstion. 
Problem Solving, Psycholoay. Psycbopathology, 
Self Control, Social Relations. Teaching 
Tachniquas. Technology. 'Theories 
The case for behsvior modification and some 
exam plea of ita application in a variety of cor- 
rectional tettings sre presented. The principles, 
techniques, snd strstegies utilised in programa 
designed to induce behavior change are largely 
determined by the model of cauulity to which 
one subscribes. A new spproach to human 
behavior, which is the reault of a rapproachement 
between psychology as s basic snd sn spplied 
science, represents the first sttempt to develop s 
viable science of humsn behsvior which sllows 
the practitioner to implement experimentally 
derived and validated principlea in an applied 
setting. The hallmarka of this spprosch sre em- 
piricism snd objectivity. Devisnt behsvior is de- 
picted as scquired in the ume manner as normsl 
behavior, and consequently, as amenable to 
modification through the appropriate use of the 
Isws of lesming. Disgnosts is the tool used by 
more snd more profeuionala to discover the 
reason for behsviorsi devisncy. The four func- 
tions of disgnosis sre: (1) It specifies in whst 
msnner sn individusl differs from those sround 
him:, (2) IX identifies the csuses or origins of the 
individual'a deviance: (3) It auppliea information 
as to whst will transpire if no remedial action ia 
undertaken: and (4) It specifiea what intervention 
atrategy will be most effective dealing with the 
deviancy. The guide linea given for use of diagno* 
aia include: (1) a clarification of the problem 
aituation. (2) a motivational analyaia. and (3) an 
analysis of self-control. (CK) 
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VehNrtsarsHelpYSE. 
Youth Oevalop m ao t and Dal h i q usa cy Pwuaoitoi 

Adminlstraiion {DHEW), WaaMngioii. aC. 
R«poftNo-*SRS-72-2«002 

Pir* -^)>7I 
No Jp. 

Available firom-Superiatandent of Documata, 
U. %, Qovtmmenr Printinm Office. WasMMom 
O. C. 20402 (Slock NoTne^OOOt. %4Sy 

BDRS Price MP4tM 

Dasciiplon-^DtUiiqiiency PkeventkM, Dimd- 
vantafad Youth. Drug Abuae. HeaRh Sotvieaa» 
«Huma« Services. Job Skilly Uw Cafoico. 
aMnt, Leadership TrM«. RehabHRatte PMh 
rams. Self Ht^^ Pro|r»m«. Social SofvicM, 
Sodopsychotogical Sirvioas, •Voli 
•Volunteer Trainifig, *Youtli Pkograma 
A diaeussiott of ways in wWch both ad 
youn^ Americans are vohmtoaring lo aid the 
posittvo developmeat of youug paopla ia a 
prssented in this booklet Tko wklo variaCy of. 
programs that are designed to mm vohmiaan aad 
the need for odditioMi voUiMoen are dsacrftsd. 
These prMrams are discumad Midsr tko foBowiM 
topic keadiagK School Pr o gr aam, lob Progyams. 
Sxinl*Pi9chok>gical Programa. Drug Md Heakk * 
Programa, Self-Help Programa, Laadefikip Traki* 
iug. The Law and the Police, Court and Probo- 
tioo Programs, Resident Programs, and AReremo 
Programs. Tko complete namoa and addraassi of 
Ike programa described in this boollei we listed. 
Scepa lo be uken by those wko wisii lo TohinHii 
10 urork wUk youi« people ara given. (DB) 
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Oodge, Cmtvert 

Cemmunlcalkig wkk Youth: The Adalescet Of- 
fender and His C oun s eler * 

Note^l34p.; Rcscaich Rep.>rt 
Available from ^Librarian. Colorado Youth Wor- 
kers Training Center. P.O. Bos 2t6« 36SO W. 
Princeton Circle. F<m Logan. Cokmido SOI IS 
(no price quoted) 
Decument Net AvaUable from EDRS. 
Descriptors— AdolcscenU, Ccmununication 
(Thought Transfer). *CorrsetkmUl Rehabilita* 
lion. *Counaeling Services, Dnia Analysis. Data 
Collection. •Delia ^ a e nc y . la v faoaaia n tnl hi* 
fluences. Interactkm Procsas AnUljisli. * Inter * 
pcrsonnl Relatio«iship. tUma ti ma Reviews. 
Reading Compraheimten. Rarfciiisai. Rcacaich 
Mcthodok«r. Tests, 'Youth rrngprnas 
This study was undertaken lo neoomplish the 
folknving: ( I ) to begin to define interactioii pat- 
terns of delinquent youths and their counsekxs in 
the rehabiliuUve camp environment; (2) to 
discover if interaction patterns in tho camp en- 
vironment differ from patterns of interaction in 
larger institutions; and (3) to investigate the mh 
aumption-ihat these interaction patuma are 
aociated with recidivism rates of youths paroled 
from Colorado'a two youth camps. The chapten 
in this report correspond with the originnt 
chronological development of the study. Ctmpter 
I is the Introduction. Chapter II consista of a 
review of the relevant literature spedfically so it 
pertains to juvenile delinquents and juvenile 
delinquency. Chapter 111 describes the methods 
developed and used in this study. TMa investiga- 
tion is considered to be dCKriptive end requited 
the reconstruction of a test with legant to 
vocabulary commensurate with the educational 
reading and comprehension levels of the subjects 
studied. Chapter IV presents and hiterprets the 
daU collected. Chapter V summarizes the 
preceding material and discusses some impli^ 
tions of the study. (AuthotfCK} 
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CiVmen. Merritt CoHich, EUtabeth 
Crsup CeuassHug wkk Pillaiiniul YmMk. 

Rehsbilitstion Services Admtailstratkm (DHEW), 

Washington. D.C. 
Pub Dste 68 
Note^4Sp. 

CDRS Price MP*$045 HC-13.29 
OcKriptors^ •Counseling, •DaHnqoency. 
•Deltnouent Rehabilitation. •Oinuo Counsat- 



ERLC 



inf. Croup Dyniimict. Group Guidance. 

Groupt. tntcrgnmp Relaiiofii. , Lendenhtp. 

LeiMlerthip Menpttntihiltty. Yuuth. Youth 

frobttmt. * Yuuth Program* 

thw puh|icMik)n ilenbi with group counncling mk 
M technique for dealing with delinquent youth. In 
» ctiunmcling ^mhhi. young»tcni dt«:uM their e». 
pcncncct. feeling*. ;And ideas under the guidance 
of a le««der Group ct>un»eling w rceogniTCd m an 
cftccttvu means of reaching hard-t<vrcach youth, 
tl t» hoped that through ihahng. former attitudes 
m4y be altered or replaced hy ones lhat arc more 
acccpt^hlc to MKicty. the puhlication stresiun 
careful pbnning prM>r tt» the incorporation of 
group coun»cling. The booklet contains discus- 
uans oX varuius aspcctx of the leader's role in- 
cluding: What dtKs the leader represent to the 
group? What are hU responuTMlitics to the mem* 
hers-* Whai arc the leader \ goals for the group'' 
How does he ntccr the members toward thew 
goaU-* Croup Coumchng calls for an investment 
and dedication in time and effort on the partt of 
those involved. (WS/Author) 
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Catalog of Sefcctrd DocumenU on the IMsad- 
vairtagcd: Subject lades. 

(iducafionil RcM>urce^ lnft>rmati<'n Center. OIR 
Spims Agency -Orriee of (Education rDHF.W). 

Wa-sbington. I> C 
Report No-OK'.^7IH)2 
Pub Date 66 

Note*- 261 p .(() RcferenLcv) 

Avaitahle from- Formerly availahle rrt)m US 

Government Pnntmg Office ($3 00) 
EORS Price MF-$0.65 HC-S9.ft7 
Oocriptors--C'tM>rdinatc Indcxcv Culturally l)i& 
advantaged. ^Disadvantaged Ciroups. Economy 
ca!ly Disadvantaged. Educationally Disad 
v.intagcit. *l:ducational Programs. Information 
I)iss<:min.itu)n. Information Retrieval. Socially 
l)isa<tviin|agcd. Suhfctt Index Term^ 
Identit'icrs- *|-ducational Rewurces Information 
Center. F.RIC. HRiC Clearinghouse on the l)is 
advantaged. HRIC IRCD 
In April 1965 the Bducational Research (now 
Re«ourees) Information Center tRRlC) was 
delegated the responsihility of improving the 
availahility of educational information, especially 
information about the disadvantaged The pur- 
pose was to assist l<H:aI education agencies to 
develop and implement their t>wn programs for 
the disadvantaged and for all students Docu 
ments related to educational programs for the 
disadvantaged were ohtained. and a total t)f 1 .740 
were selected for classification and divscmination 
Demonstration packets of these diKuments on 
mierttfiche were distrihutcd to the '*0 state dc- 
partmentN of cducatitm and selected large and 
mcd)um>si7ed city school systems 'these docu* 
nients nn the disadvantaged are the first 1.740 
Ft) references in the l:RK' system I his volume 
is a c<M>rd)riJte index ftir thiKC 1 .740 documents 
with {:!) citations grouped under the appmpriale 
descriptor terms which arc alphabetically ar 
ranged CI his coordinate capahility is lost in 
mNrrofiche format, and is hcst-achievcd in hard- 
copy hy cutting the pages down the middle ) The 
companion number and auth<ir index is availahle 
a.sLIIM)4036 (Author/SJ) 
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Mardrit. E. A. 

Curriculum (;uide: Life .Skilb Course for Cor- 
rections. 

Saskatchewan New Start. Inc « Prince Albert 

Puh Date Keh 72 

Noie^bOp. 

Availahle from— Saskatchewan Ncwhtart Inc . 
Mrst Ave and River St. Mast. Prince Albert. 
Saskatchewan. Canada 

KDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 

Descriptors— * Adult Education. Behavior 
Development. 'Correctional Education. Course 
Content. C*i>urse Ohjectivcs. ^Curriculum 
Ciuides, *Pris<iner.s, Prohlcm Solving. 'Reha- 
bilitation Programs. Skill Development, 
Therapeutic f:nvironment 

fdenlificrx-- NewSlart 
This curniuium guide outline^ modifications to 

the life skills tevsonsi contained in the Life Skills 

Coachimt Manual t>reoared hv .Saskatche.wan 



NewStart 1 he course changes are based on adult 
education cxpencncc at a penitentiary, a litcra- 
lure search, and interviews with inmates and staff 
at a correctional institution As with the air* 
reclional therapeutic community concept, a 
nietiiod of social rehahilitatton in which inmates 
practice attitudes and hehavtors to develop con* 
structive relationships, the ultimate objective of 
the life skills course for c<irrections it the suc- 
cessful integration of the inmate into society. In* 
. eluded in the document are lesstin sequence and 
c<intent. the curriculum guide, and a bibliog- 
raphy. Related documents are available as ED 
050 346 and. in this Iv^ue. VI' 018 091 and 018 
093. (MF) 
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Smith, And Othtrs 

Carrecttoaal Ofriccr Tralaliig to ■ctaviar Ma4MI- 
caltM. riaal Rcpart (1970»t973). 

Rehabilitation Retearch Foundation. Elmore. Ala. 
Sponi Agency-Manpower Administrition 

(DOL). Washington. D.C. OfTice of Reseireh 

and Developnrsnt. 
Report No>-DLMA-82-01-69.06«9 
Pub Date Jun 73 
Note— 1 lOp. 

EORS Prke MF-$0.(S HC-U.SS 

Oeteripton— Administrative Pcraonnel. 
'Behavior Change. ^Change AgenU. *Cor- 
rcctional Educatiop. Correctional Rehabilita- 
tion. Interpersonal Competence. Program 
Descriptions. *Rehabiliution Counseling 
A report ts presented of the findingt from m 
three-year project to tram 40 correctional officers 
as behavioral change zients. The project had two 
objectiver (1) to encourage the officers to view 
the institution as a rehabilitative instrument, 
predisposing them to learn to use alternatives to 
punishment and become treatment-onented. and 
(2) to teach the officers the fundamenUl princi- 
ples and techniques of behavior modification m 
such a way that they would generalite and be ap- 
plied to on-the-job situations in a prison setting. 
Data indicate that both objectives were achieved 
with the first groups of ofTicers. Trained officers 
were able to identify speeiftc behaviors with 
which to work and. under supervision, were able 
to implement behavior modification projeeu. 
When systematically observed on their jobs, 
trained officers interacted more frequently and 
positively with inmites than non<trained ofTicen. 
Inmate evaluators listed trained officers as in- 
creasing in general caliber, being lew punitive 
and, more concerned with the inmates* welfare. 
(Author) 
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JamtMt Halph tl. 

Behavior Msdlfkitlaa la CaaH and Commually 
Trcatmeat Pragrims for Juvcallt Offendert. 

Pub Date 7 1 

Note— Up/. Paper presented at the American 
Psychological Association. 3-7 September 
1971. Washington. D.C. 
EDRS Price MF-$0.«S lfC.S3.29 
Descriptors-Behavioral Objectives. •Behavior 
Change. ^Tommunity Programs. 'Delinquent 
Rchabiliution. Juvenile Coartt, Parent 
Workshops. •Performance Contrscts, Rcin- 
forceiaeat. Teacber WMktbopa, Youth 
ProMaaii 
tdealifiars— Youth Servkat Ceatar 

This docuNMnt descfihas iha Racfcy Mouat. 
N.C. Youth Servicei Center which was 
established it a community*based treatment pro* 
gram for male juvenile offenders. Oesighed to 
work with behavior problems at thalr louree 
(ichooL home, community), the Center utilius 
communitybased contingency contracting with 
written behavioral agreements eatered into by 
both the boys and their parenu. The CenUr pro* 
vides a nontnstitutional structure, moHvationsI in* 
centive system and cost effective nets. The Cen- 
ter's objectives include: (t) deererjiag msladap* 
tive problem behaviors: (2) providing an effective 
alternative to incarceration; (3) improving self* 
concept and general achievement; and (4) 
providing management training to those working 
with delinquent prone youth. The report ineludes 
a review of protects uting eontinteaev contract- 



ing, data summaries of the Caaicr*a raaults, and a 
Ubia of eosti. Final conehnbiia mm pending* 
awaiting factor analytla of rttnlli. <Aalllof/LAA> 
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Pre*tr*al hum wi tl sa; The MmIhw Cawt to* 

f l i y ii t rirajMt at ilw Vers laOiH •! 

Jaatirs llaal Bspart 

Vera Inst, of Justice. New York. N.Y. 
Spons Agency— Manpower Administration 
(DOL). Washington. D.C. Office of Retearch 

and Development. 
Pub Date 72 
Note— 70p. ^ 

CDRS PHce MF*$0.6S HC*$3J9 

Detcriptors— ^Correctional Rehabilitation. Court 

Cases. Court Litigation. ^Courts. Criminals. 

* Experimental Programs. Group CounteUng. 

Individual Counseling. Intervantion. Job 

Development. Legal Probkaw. Life Style. 

^Manpower Utilization. Nonprofettioaal Per* 

sonnel. Pilot Frojecu. Recidivitm, * Vocational 

Development 

The final repon of an experimental pre*trial in* 
tervention program of intensive manpower tar* 
vices (individual and group counteliog and job. 
training, or academic placement with the help of 
career developers) for selected dcfendanu in 
Manhattan covers the period November 1967 
through October 1970. Alter three years and 
1.3(X) participants, dismittals recommended by 
the project were being granted in 61 percent of 
the cases. The project demonstrated that pre*trial 
counseling and career development ean be in* 
troduced into an existing court situation, that It 
cm effect poi&itive changes in the tife*styles of de* 
fendants within a three- month period resulting in 
a lower recidivism rate, and thai nonprofetsionals 
(execmvictt and exaddieu) ean be recruited and 
trained to perform effectively as staff eountelort. 
The report includes a project summary and histo- 
ry of the operation, and an epilogue auting that 
since termiiuition of the demonstration phase of 
the pibt project it has been incorporated., hat 
doubled its scope to include Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, and hat cominued to receive the support 
of the city and court. (MS) 
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New Approaehee Ca Dlv s r a lt a aad Treateenl of 
Jttvealle OffeMlcrs. CrhalMl Juettce Mono- 
graph. Selections from National Synipaolnni an 
Law EaforcenMnt Science and Teehnology (4th, 
May 1*3. 1972). 

Maryland Univ.. College Park. Inst, of Criminal 
Justice and Criminology.; National Inst, of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice. Washington. 
D.C. 

Pub Date Jun 73 

Note-210p. 

Available from— Superintendent of Documents. 
U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington. 
D.C. 20402 (Stock Number 270000190. 
$2.60) 

EDRS Price MF-SO^S HC*$9^ 
Descriptors— Action Programs (Community). 
^Community Involvement. Community Role. 
Correctional Rehabilitation. * Delinquency 
Prevention. 'Delinquent Rehabilitation. 
'Developmental Programs. Drug Therapy. 
Human Development. Human Services. *Ju* 
venile Courts. Lsw Enforcement. Play Therapy. 
Police Community Relationihip. Probation Of- 
ficers. Problem Children* Workshops 
Identifiers— Juvenile Offenders 

This mimograph presents a variety of ap- 
proaches to the handling of juvenile offenders, 
with an emphasis on diverting the juvenile from 
the criminal justice system. Papers cover the 
cummunity>hascd treatment of juveniiea in Mas- 
<iachusett». diversion of juvenile offenders««a» a 
new term uxed for new directions, human 
development and treatment program t. the use of 
the workshop, action research as a change model 
for corrections, and the role of the community in 
juvenile delinquency programs. Data charts, dia- 
grams, and bibliographies are included. (KP) 
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While. yirjtit, Jf, 

As EvalMllMi tf SMwrlMl ftdMNHlaUve Strvktt 

WknA •! tiM \S\ak Stole PHmh. 
Pub Date lun 70 

Notc^9lp.» M.S. Thettt. University of Utah 
EDRS Pikt MF.|«.«5 HC $3.29 

DcKriptort--Ac'jit Education. ^Correctional 
EducatkMi. ^Correctional Reh^hiliution. Cor* 
rcctivc Institutions. Matters Theses. Opinions. 
*Prisoiiera. *RehabiliUtton Programs. Seconda- 
ry Education. Surveys. Vocational Education. 
^Vocational Rehabilitation 
Identiriere— Uuh 

The baste purpose of the study was to a^ess 
the locblofical and psychological rectors effect* 
inf the inmates of the Utah State Prison and to 
determine their apparent value on the inmates' 
successful adjiistment* The population consisted 
of 668 inmates who participated in vocational 
training between 19S8 und 1968, All participants 
for whom addresses were available were either 
personally contacted or mailed a questionnaire. 
Special interviews were obtained from prison per* 
sonnei. and direct observation was made of 
selected ^ograms. It is concluded th,it those 
prisoners who have participated in rehabilitation 
programs at Utah State Prison have been 
favorably affected by them in their adjustment to 
society upon release. However, additional and ex- 
panded programs are necessary. Also, a greater 
amount of the prisoner population must be in- 
volved in the vocational and rehabilitation pro* 
grams. A bibliography artd the information collec- 
tion instruments are appended. ( Author/MS) 



Available from—University Micrufilmt, A Xerox 
Company. Dissertation Copies. Post Office Boa 
1764, Ann Arbor, Michii;an 48106 (Order No 
73.1770. MFilm $4.00. Seriography $loIS) 
Document Not Available fr«m RDRS. 
.Descriptors-Behavior Oange. •Changing At. 
Utudes. Communication (Thought Transfer), 
*Group Behavior, Group D)namics, •Interac- 
tiori. •Inlergroup Relations, •fnterpcnonal 
Relationship. PriJiOners. Social Attitudes 
Identiners— •Perception Training 

Those who wish to bring about positive com. 
munication between two groups «ith strongly 
polanzed attitudes cannot do so merely by bring, 
ing the groups together for interaction. A study 
of inmates and officers at a women's prison 
revealed the potential of perception training for 
changing inttblly polarized conceptions. AnaKaca 
of subjccu* perceptions of groups with opposing 
beliefs showed thnt positive Interaction can occur 
with proper training in communication skills. Inl> 
tial contact between polarixcd groups b usually 
negative and continued limited contact without 
planned training in perception results in deterh 
oration to a more negative level. However, 
tinued contact involving perception training 
resulu in more positive communication and ui> 
teractMHi. (RN) 
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Kennedy* Daniel B. Kcrhtr, August 
ftesecisMiatian: Aa American Etperimeat. 

Pub Date 73 • 
Note- 191 p. 

Available from— Behavioral Publications. 2852 

Broadway. New York. N.Y. 10025 ($10.95) 
Dacaaent Nat Available frMn EDRS. 
DeKriptors— Behavior Change. Changing At- 
titudes, *Compensatory Education. •Cor- 
rectional Rehabilitation. Counseling. 
Criminology. Delinquent Rehabilitation. 
Economically Disadvantaged. Interventinn. Pro- 
gram Planning, Psychotherapy. •SociaIi7ation. 
•Unemployed. •Vocational Rehabilitation 
Compensatory education, criminal rehahilita* 
tion and irdining ihe hard-core unemployed are 
all form* of resociali/ation. Resocialtzation pro- 
grams operate on the assumption that values, at- 
titudes, and ahility can he permanently- altered as 
a result of outside intervention. The importance 
of re socialization is evidenced by the vast 
amounts of money ^nd time being expended. The 
magnitude of such efforts calls for continuous 
research m the theory, practice and efficacy of 
resociali/dtinn In this book we investigate reso- 
cialization in three institutional areas: education, 
criminolegal systems, and industry, The theories, 
processes, and efficacy of compensatory educa- 
tion, criminal rehabilitation, and training for the 
hard-core unemployed are investigated in a 
descriptive/analytic fashion. An attempt is made 
to answer such nonhypothesized questions as: 
What is socialization? Who decides thai socializa- 
tion has 'Tailed"? What is reiocialization? On 
what theories of etiology and treatment does 
rcMiciah/atinn operate? Are we effectively reso- 
ciali/ing'^ Is re socialization a true goal of our 
sfHTiety? Chapter 1 describes the dynamics of the 
pfoccxs of soctali/alion. Chapter II is concerned 
with reactions of the dominant society to those it 
considers poorly socialized. The definition, na* 
ture. and processes of resociali/ation are con- 
sidered in Chapter HI. The remainder of the book 
is more directly concerned with specific forms of 
resocialization. There is a chapter on counseling 
and psychotherapy, which, in effect, are forms of 
rrvicialization. ( Author/JM ) 
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FuXt Denamae Dawson 

The Influence of Perception Training on Commu* 
nkatlnn Between Polarized Croups of Officers 
and Inmates at. the Colorado Women's Cor* 
rectienal InstUudon* 

Pub Date 72 

Note— 141 p.; Ph.D. Dissertation* University of 
Colorado 
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CkiM Cdnvicts Urman. Paul. TrMSscuon v8 
n9/t0. PP3S-44. 72. Jui/Aug 71 

'Delinquency. *Juvenile Courts. *Discnminato- 
ry Attitudes (Social). *Court Role. *Social 
Environment. Child Welfare. Cultural Factors, 
Delinquent RehabiliUtion. Court Liti'iation. 
Corrective Institutions 
Juveniles are subject to stricter laws than adults, 
and to more vevere penalties for non*cnminai 
acts than are many adults who commit felonies. 
Juvenile status offenders are handled through a 
criminal process rather than through measures 
which meet their needs. (DM> 
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Seasltivity Trtinlagfor Staff in aa lutiCitioa for 
Adolcsceat Offenders Shapiro. Jerrold L; Ross, 
Robert R.. Joum/ of Applied BehtvionI Seteoce; 
v7 n6, pp7 10-23. Nov 71 
•Sensitivity Training. •Staff Improvement, 
•Training Techniques. •Corrective Institutions, 
•Delinquent RehabiliUtion, T Groups, Counsel- 
ing Effectiveness. AdolescenU 
The data Suggest that T Groups niay be valuable 
as a sUff training method in correctional 
tnstitutions^where the aim increasingly is positive 
rehabilitation. (Author) 
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TtdwIfMt In OriM CfMp UlmcIlM Pm> 
Vim Rkhardaon, Charkt; Meyer, lUibert 
ChUd WelHue, vSl nf , PPS19-27, Oct 72 
*CMtrot Groupe» •Group Hieripy, 'DetUn 
quent RehabUiuttoo, 'Peer Aoceptonee. *Be» 
hftvior ChMge, SodaUy . Deviant Behavior, 
Omnia Rcsolutioiu ( Kentucky Reception 
Center] 

Thenpeuiic techniques bated on guided froup 
interaction are being uied widely in Kentucky 
institutfons in the treatment of juvenile delin* 
qucnts. The peer group pUya n key rale aa tbe 
catalyst for change. (Author) 
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lastitational Impact on Juveaile Dclinaaents 

Desai. Arvindrai N.. Tcwching, v43 n3. pp76>81. 
Mar 71 

* Delinquents. * Behavior Patterns. 'Student 
.School Relationship. Attitudes. School Phobia. 
(•India) 
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Tbe Volunteer and Academic Education for 
Rehabilitation of Prisoners Condon. Sister 
Marie. Adult t.csdcr^hifx v20 n2. pp48'50. Jun 
71 / 

•Prisoners. •Rehabilitation Programs, •Correc-- 
tional Education. Adult Education Programs, 
fjefferson Parish Prison. Camden County Voca» 
tional and Technical SchiMil) 
A prop4ised solutton to the problem of post 
release return is that (»f a national call fr>r 
volunteers to visit the prisons and donate ihcir 
services in a constructive program of academic 
education This would involve tutoring of reading 
and writing, as well as counseling (Author /MS) 
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Prison Reform? My God, Yes! Ricardo. John. 
New Voices in Bducution, vl rj3. pp9>l2. Sum 71 
•Criminals. •Correctional Rehabilitation. •Re- 
habilitation Programs. •Internship Programs. 
•Educational Responsibility 
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Wt Use oC BehaTior^Modiflcation TcdMiqaes 
with Feaalc DcUaoaeaU Fodor. Iris E.. Child 
WelfurcySX n2, pp93-103. Feb 72 
•Delinquent Behavior, •Behavior Change, •Fe- 
males. •Corrective Institutions. Environmental 
Influences. Positive Reinforcement, Group 
Therapy. Behavior Patterns. SUff Role, Correc* 
tional Rehabilitation 
Article describes techniques used in dealing with 
delinquent girls in a training school. (Editor/ RY) 
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The Counselor In the Local Jail Ncil. 'Ih<»mas 
C. Journal of Rchabihiannn. v iH nl. pp22-24, 
Jan/Fcb 72 

'Correctional Rehabilitation. 'Corrective In&ti* 
tulions. •Counseling Scrvucs. 'Counselor Role. 
Role Perception 
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Perceptions of Javenlles in Conrcctlonal Instlta* 
tloas Conrad. John J., Journal of the Association 
for the Study uf Perception. v7 nl, ppl7*25. Spr 

•institutionalized (Persons). •Males. •Dehn* 
quent Behavior. •Self Concept. •Delinquent 
Identification. Negative Attitudes, Delinquents ' 
A study of the delinquent subculture in targe 
institutions; neither history nor current recidivism 
rate« confirm that any change in the attitudes 
and values which cause deviant behavioral 
manifestations take place as a result of purely 
negative experiences (Author) 
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Treating Delinquents la Traditional Agcndaa 

Fetdman, Ronald A.; And Others, SoctsI Work, 
vl7n5, pp71-78, Sep 72 
•Social Agencies. •Socially Deviant Behavior, 
•Group Structure, •Delinquents, Agency Role, 
Social Services, Delinquent Behavior 
A model for treating delinqucnu is proposed in 
which traditbnat community agencies would 
integrate small numbers of delinquents into 
groups of prosocial children. This innovation 
would reduce the adverse effects of labeling and 
peer*group compositbn, among others, without 
interfering significantly with ths agencies* opera* 
tions. (Author) 
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•Xean Oa Me**: A Ualqua Scoatiag Profram 
Hogle, C. Alan, Chi/drea Today, vl n5, pp7-10, 
Sep-Oct 72 

•Reurded Children* 'Prisoners, 'RehabiliUtion 
Programs, 'Interpersonal Relationship, (•Boy 
Scouu of America, Oregon Sute Correctional 
Institution] 

The volunuer ^Iktheri*' are inmates of a medium 
security prison, and the Scouts live in a home for 
the mentally reurded; both groups have benefited 
from the program. (SP) 
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Highar Edacatlon and National Proita»«Salflng 

Johnson. Eldon, NUEA Spectstor, v36 n9, ppl4- 
21, Sep 72 *^ 

•Social Action. •College Rote, 'Problem Solv. 

Ing, Higher Education, Social Services 
Explores the retationihip bc:ween university 
knowledge and natbnal problems. (GB) 
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Tfca laflaaaea of Uva aad SywMIc Madallat M 
PtwaotlMt Moral Jadgnaat ar Adalaacaal Dtlia. 
qaaata fKnticc Norman M., /Nvnal etAbnof^ 
ma! P$jfcheh$y, vtO ii2, ppl57*61, Oct 72 * 

'Child Psycbotogy, 'DeUnqucnt Behavior. 

'Moral Values, 'Ethical Instniciioii, 'Paycho- 

logical Evaluation, Persooatity Anetsment, 

PenonaUty Studies 
Study investigates the effectiveness of modeling 
procedures in modiiying the moral judgment of 
delinquents. (Author/RK) 



EJ 067 599 060 VT 504 215 

RthaMUtatiat the CHmlaal OIIMan Pwa^ 

SiSLi?,-?? ^"f*? •** ^ CawactlSiai 

KehabllilatfM Urke, Jerry, Rchabiliutkm Re^ 
seanh artd Pracucc Ravkw, v3 n3, ppl7«36. Sum 

'Correctional Rehabilitation, 'Criminals, *Cdr* 
•Pfogram Impcovement, 
5f|!*W»ution Programa, Community 

^JSL"***^i^JV?*V«^*y ReioMrces, A<l|juatment 
Problems, Recidivism 



EJ067S69. 140 SO 501 457 

EdacatlMal and •'Radical Altarnatifaa to 

Priioa- Kane, Ros, New Bra, n9, pp227.23a 
Nov 72 

'Correctional Education, 'Correctional Rehabil- 
iutioA, 'Effective Teaching, 'Student Teacher 
Relationship, 'Delinquency, Delinquent Reha- 
biliUtion, Corrective Institutions, Rehabillta* 
tion Programs, Educationally Disadvaataged 



£f"ff^ . « PS502330 
The Ufa af the Fear Swnr^j Schadala and the 
Schedala la Sar?iy Paatf. 
Jitf*'!S"«. aad Aftrslft Stiniall Among 
Jafialla oirandtrt Cautela. Joseph R^rAnd 

?*^?;«'^?f^' ^<^^ ^re^dogy, VS2I pt 
A PP239*6I, Dec 72 

'DeUnquenu, 'Fear, 'Measurement Instni- 
nients, •Stimuli, 'Identification, 

Reinforcement, Comparative Analwis, Tables 
(DaU), C Fear Survey Schedule (FSS), Rein- 
forcement Survey Schedule (RSS)] 
Observations indicate that the stereotype of the 
juvenile offender as a nonanxiou* individual Is 
not a valid one. (Authors) 




CJ 070 «3I 490 UD S02 041 

CMMMtor. CowMiuUty mi tU Black Prisoiitr 

Uat$, Martin C; Jontt, Martin H., Bltek 

SchoUr, v4 n2. pp46*SS. Oct 72 
*Black Community, 'Criminals, *Correctiontl 
Rehtbilitttion. •Counselor Training, •Counic 
lor Role, Curriculum Devebpment, Counseling 
Services, Civil Rights, Prisoners, Corrective 
Institutions 

Advocates res*ructuring of counseling practices to 
make counselors undersUnd the needs tnd 
problems of students, inmates, ex^offenders, 
veterans, etc. including the addition of new 
courses in departmenu dealtn| with counseling 
on music therapy, psycho-lingutstics, and the law 
enforcement process. (JM) 



Funding^"** Center*, [ Library 

r!)'!i,Sf*?lf' cooperate to 
provide library service to the King County 
Juvenile Court s Youth Service Center. <DH) 



KJ07$«40 090 VT 504 748 

Attainable Goal Rocwicr, 

KiLharU T. RchnhihtMUon kcycurch »nd Prscticc 

RciieiK v3 n4. ppl IO. F 72 
•Training Tcchniqt.cs. •Human Dignity •Inter- 
personal Coinpctcntc. •Rehabilitation Giunscl- 
ing. •Delinquent Rehabilitation, Socia' Devel. 
opmcnt. Locus of Control. Models 



SL2SL?!^^ ^ CG50*344 
Jrtia. or JafMila Oa lto aa wtt Saraion. Irwin 

^JS^ohty. v20 n$, pp442*449. Sep 73 
•DeUnquents. •Institutionalised (PeiMna), 'In- 
sututional Research. •Adjustment fTo Environ- 
^HSl IP!**""*^ Groups, Role Theory," 
f^}!^*^ Behavior Chanfc, Changing Attitudes 
Compared reUuve efTecuvenett of two group 
methods of communicating infonnation relevant 
to the social, vocational and educational adjust- 
ment of insututionalized male juvenile delin- 
quents. Both treatment conditions prompted more 
positive attitudes, behavior change, and leu 
recidivism among participantt than did the 
control conditbn. (Author) 



£J 070 991 090 • CO SOS 394 

Graup Ca«nseUnt for Offendars Pew, Miriam L.; 
And Others, SocUl Work, vl8 nl, pp74-79, Jan 

•Social Work, •Group Counseling, •Behavior 
Change, •Rehabilitation Counseling, •Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation. •Crime, Group Therapy, 
Correctional Education. Group Dynamics 
A comn:uiiity 'based group counseling program 
for ofr:nders in St Paul, Minnesota, has had 
promising resulta^both in rehabilitation and crime 
prevention. (Author) 



EJ 072 «17 090 CO SOS 492 

l»riso« Rehabilitation: Concept Assoeiates, Ine. 

McCoy, Robert ^ D., Ptnottnd snd Cuidjuice 

Joums/, vSl n7, pp490-491. Mar 73 
•Correctional Rehabilitation, •Rehabiliution 
Programs, •Rehabiliution CoUnMling, •Group 
Therapy. •Group Relations, Prisoners. Behav- 
ior Change 

A self' help project called Concept Associates, 
Inc.. was surted at Parish Pnson in New 
Orleans. While most pet^al rehabiliution pro* 
grams educate inmates and teach them a trade, 
the work of Concept is more thorough. The 
inmates aid each other with their problems by 
concentrating on inner changes and the power of 
positive thinking through four classes. (Author) 



CJ 072 623 090 PS 504 431 

DeinsHtntionalixIng Juvenile « Treatment Miller. 

Jerome; Best, Eric. Jnajuslity in Sducstion, nl3, 

pp67.69, Dec 72 

^Delinquenu, •Delinquency, •Delinquent Reha> 
biUution,^ Juvenile Courts, Delinquent Behav 
ior. Delinquent Identification, Delinquency 
Cauaet. Legislation, State Laws, (•Massachu- 
setu] 

Reports on the Massachusetts Youth Service 
Board which administers the sttte*s juvenile 
correctional system. (DS) 



EJ 074 114 060 AA 515 262 

Behavior Modincatioa And Socially Deviant 
Yoath Cohen. Harold L.. SMtionMt SiKicty For 
The Study Of BducMUon YtMrbook, v72 Part 1, 
pp29lO;^. 73 

•Behav'or Change. •Socially Deviant Behavior. 
•Delinquent Behavior. •Standards, •Family 
Influence. Social Hnvironment. Values, Prob* 
lem Solving. Peer Groups, tearnins 
Article discusses the siicial institutions and 
conditions responsible for shaping behavior and 
explains why punitive measures have been 
ineffective as rehabilitation directives. (Author) 



KJ 075 644 020 jj 502 943 

The King CoMty Youth .Service Center Klepeis. 
fcleanor K. Schmtl Library Journs/, pp39.43. 
Apr 15 7.^ 

•Library Ccwpcration, •Library Material Selec» 
tion. 'Corrective Institutions. •Institutionalised 
fPf>r^on<.i •InMitiuion l ibraries. Rehabiliution 



J^0«0«7« 130 CG 506 007 

Moral Conflict and Clienge in Correctional 

Settinits Stharf. Pcicr. And Others, Pcrsiumcl 
und Guidjtiiv Jounul. v5 1 n9. pp660«663. May 

•Moral l>evclopmcnt. •Personal Growth. 'Mo- 
ral Values. •Prisoners. •Rehabiliution Pro. 
grams. Human Relations. Intervention 
This artiLle describes a therapeutic program for 
nmaies that attempts to stimulate moral reason* 
ng. Based on Kohlberg's theory of moral 
Jcvelopment. the program relics heavily on group 
Ticciings designed to focus on and resolve a 
variety of moral issues raised by the participants, 
through "guided moral discussions.** participants 
end to develop more mature moral reasoning. 
Author) 



KJ 082 356 AA 516 470 

P^'TMi^y ?f Counseling with 

tnstitHtionaliied OeUnquc.t Females Redfering, 
Uavid L.. JournMl of Abnorms/ P^ycfio/ogy, v82 
n I . ppH5-6. Aug 73 

•Group Counseling. •Delinquents. •Institution, 
alized (Persons). •Followup Studies. •Concept 
Formation. Females. Questionnaires. Perceptu- 
al Development, Tables (Data) 
The current study is a one.year follow.up of an 
earlier report that group counseling with institu- 
tionalized delinquent females resulted in signifi. 
cant gains in the eonnotative meanings of several 
concepts. (Author) 



";«V*^ . SO 502 053 

IJs ng Reinforcement and Social .ModeUng with 
Delinquent youth Stephens. Thomas M Tw"" 
Sum 73''"'^"'' v43 n3. pp323.340. 

•Positive Reinforcement. •Behavior Change. 

•pchnquents. •Social Reinforcement. •Beha- 

vioral Science Research. S<M:ial Psychology. 

Literature Reviews. Socially Deviant Behavior 

Behayior Theories 

fn.'t^;.".-'*''!^**'^ 'V*^''' '^P"" that an 

instructional approach .. namely, direct reinforce, 
ment. contingency contracting, and sitcial model, 
ing has great promise for rehabilitating iuvenilc 
delinquents. (Author /SM) l"veniic 



EJ 014 181 QQ 222 

tnd Outdtncc AssociMtion JournMl, v2 n2. ppl29. 
135. Sep 73 

•Correctional Rehabiliution, •Prisoners, •Coun. 

sehng Servicei. •Counseling Effectiveness •So- 

eial Change. Helping Relationship 
Correctional counseling is in some ways quite 
dilTerent from school counseling in the areas of 
freedom and authority. Many barriers exist in the 
rield of cnrrections, particularly in prisons. thr.t 
hinder the establishment of an effective counsel* 
ing program or counseling relationship. Counse* 
tors who enter the field of corrections are 
pioneering a new Held and indications are that 
there will be an increasing need for counselors in 
the field of cnrrections, (Author) 



£J Off t75 JC 500 «i4 

Sheffer, Harold V., Omtmmiiy Mod Jmior 
Cotkf^ JoumMl v44 nl, pp22-4, Aug/Sep 73 
•Cbmmunity CoUeges. •Prisonen, •Correction- 
al Rehabitiution, •Job Placement, •Adult 
Counseling, Adult Education Programs, Educa* ^ 
honal Responsibility. Intelliftnce Testa, Facul- 
ly. Program Coatt 
Descrited a program for prison inmates, who 
were able to learn in cooperation with coorniuni- 
ty colleges, which helped prisoner rehabiliiatioii 
nirther with their special midnight prograni. (RK) 
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A COMFARISION OF lY/O GROUP COUNSCUNG MODELS 
IN I^AairTATING VERBAL INTERACTION AMONG 
DELINQUENT GIRLS 

Vcrg^ Lee Behrens ACKLAND, Ph.D. 
Arizona State University, 1971 

Chairman: Dr< Sjndford S. Oavi» 

Thi^ study invotigated the identtficaiion of significani diferencct in 
verba) interaction between two groups of delinquent girls and the degree 
of acceptance the subjects expressed for operating within a group countel* 
ing setting. The procedure utilized the interpersonal and intrapcnonal 
group counseling models The interpersonal model focused upon extra 
group, past (there-then) interaction as group members were asked lo de* 
scnbe various need-press situations they had faced. The emphisis wm upon 
environmental expectations. The intrapersonal model focused upon the self 
and self-aspf ration. Group members were asked to describe real self versus 
ideal self. The emphasis wa:( upon the exploration of negative and positive 
aspects of the self. 

The research population consisted of twenty-four female residents of 
Girls Ranch, Inc., Scottsdale and Mesa, Anzona. The two experimental 
groups consisted of eight members each, and the control group consisted 
of eight members. The treatment group members met with a trained coun- 
selor for eight 60-minute sessions, two sessions weekly for a penod of four 
weeks. 

Data collected for analysis came from two sources: (a) Hill Interaction 
Matn% (HIM O) ratings of each treatment session, and (b) Hill Interaction 
Matrix A pre- pt>st-tcit scores. 

The mam clfects of this study were tevted by nine null hypotheses. Data 
collected on the HIM G were analyzed by Mann-Whitney U*Statistic for 
differences in ranked cell loadings. Data collected on the HIM A were 
analyzed by one way analysis of covariance. All hypotheses were tested at 
the 0.0^ and 0 10 levels of significance. The stated null hypotheses were 
rejected on the baM> of the significant findings reported. 

In summary, the first and third null hypotheses were rejected, indicat- 
ing (1) that the scores on the speculative workAtyle and general content/ 
style for the group treated vMth the interpersonal model of counselor 
behavior uerc greater than the scores for the group treated with the intrap* 
crsonal model ol vounNclor behavior; (2) the scores on the speculative 
work/style and personal content/style for the group treated with the in- 
traperNonal model of counselor behavior were greater than the f cores for 
the group treated with thre intcrpersoiial model ot' behavior. Otherwise 
there were no differences for the groups treated with the two ntodeb of 
counselor behavior. Tins study thus indicated the intrapersonal model of 
counselor behavior was more eff^f:tive in generating desired verbal intcrac* 
tton. Girls treated with the intrapersonal model do become more personal 
in group interaction; do move toward the intended model. 

When delinquent girls are treated with interpersonal and intrapefsonal 
models of counseling behavior, no significant changes in acceptance of 
group coun^ling are effected. Various implications were discussed and 
recommendations were made for further research. 

Order No. 71-13.207. 190 pagM. 



THE EFFL'CT OF SlfOUT-TERM GROUP COUNSELING 
OK ANXIKTY* AND HOSTILITY OF NEWLY 
INCARCERATED PRISON INMATI S. 

(Order No. 07-3457) 

Johnny Lester Arnelte. Cd.D. 
The University of Florida. 1^06 

~luiirroaii: Dr. Myron A. Cunninghan) 



This study is an investigation of the effecU of short^ttra 
irroup counseling upon the reduction of manifest amriety and 
hostility of inmates entering the Florida Division of Come- 
Hons* Reception Center, Raiford. Florida. 

Fifty-eight inmates comprised the population from whicli 
the 24 sul>jects of the sample were selected. The S8 were 
evaluated to determine anxiety and hostility levels Taylor's 
Iowa Manifest Anxiety Scale and SIcgel's Judged Manifest 
HostUity Scale extractod from MM PI protocols. Three croupe 
of elfht members each were e^ted by a aetbod deelgiiedto 
make the three groups equtvalettt in anxte^ an^ boelllily levele. 

Group A received nine one^hour eessione end Grei|p B Ibree 
ooe^bour eessione of groap coaneeUi« over a Ibree-vesli 
period. All cessions were conducted by the same counselor. 
Group C did not receive counseling. The anxiety and boeliltl^ 
levels of the 24 eubjecU were redetermined through the eeceni 
use of Taylor s and Siegel's scales preceding classification. 

Hypotheses tested in the study were: (1) Group A's levele eC 
marifest anxiety and hostility would show the greatest re^Mllon 
following counseling. (2) Group B'e levels of manifest awdely 
and hostUity would show a greater reduction than Group Ce. 

Analysis of variance tesU were used to compare arociety 
and hostility levels obtained on the pre- and post^testsT Tbe 
.05 level of eignificance was established to evaluate the 6b* 
tained F ratios from the analysis of variance. These analyese 
indicated that in thie study short«term group counseling did not 
eignUicantly reduce manifeet anxt^ty and hostility as measured 
by THylor^s and Siegel's scales. Members of Group A witb 
high leveU of anxiety or hostUity experienced greater redee* 
tions of anxiety or hostility than members of Groups B and C 
with high levels of anxiety or hostility. 

A^comparison of pre- and post*MMPI K scores for the three 
gr^ was conducted. Post •K scoree that are higher than 
pre*K acores after couneeling have been considered by some 
tnvesUgators as an indication of possible success in couimsUi^ 
•be members of Group A had higher post- than pre*K scoree 
while only three members of Group B and three members d 
Group C had higher post- than prcK scores. 

Because of considerable discussion of place of confinement 
alter the period in the Reception Center, the 24 subjects were 
nsfced. following classification, to respond to the written quee- 
Uon, •Were you satisfied with the place to which ymx were 
dasstfied?'' Six members of Group A, four of Group B, and 
three of Group C responded affirmatively. 

Two members of Group A deviated from the remainder oC 
the group in all areas investigated after counseling. Neither 
wanted to attend the group meetings and both were reluctant to 
participate in group discussion. 

There are several conclusions whfch daU obUined in the 
stu^ seem to warrant. Nine or three session group countseliiw 
does not aUow sufficient time to reduce anxiety and hostility. 
Short-term group counseling may be more successful with 
subjects with high levels of anxiety or hostility rather than 
with subjects with a range of anxiety or hostility sjores. 
Short-term group counseling of at least nine sessions can help 
inmates to be more accepting of the place of confinement to 
which they are classUied. Some inmates do not benefit from 
short-term group counseling and when recognised they should, 
net be required to attend counseling sessions. Counseleee 
should be inmates who volunteer for counseling rather t Mn 
non-volunteers who are required to attend counseling. 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $3.60. 63 pngee. 
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AN EMPIRICALLY CONSTRUCniD SEMANHC 
DIFFERENTIAL FOR INMATE CONCERNS 

RoNrt MidMcl BEAU Ei,D. 
University of South Dakota, 1972 

Director: f roTc^ior Leo HarvtH 
FUfpo$ecf the Study 

The purpose of ihts study has been to develop an empir^caHy con- 
structed semani^ diferential for inmate concerns* Related to this were the 
followinf sub-f oals: I) To assess the validity of the final instrument: 2) To 
assess the reliability of the final instrument; 3) To develop and describe 
noraiativedaia from the results of the completed semantic difer^Hial vpon 
administration to several'populations. 

Fwctdum of the Study 

A representative sample of subjects was obtained from the Sair4 Cloud 
Reformatory for Men in Saint Cloud, Minnvsou. This criiinal umple of 
men was randomly divided into two groups: construction (those wh(9 were 
to have a pan in buildin| the lemantic diferential) and cross validation (a 
group of men who merely took the completed instrument). 

The construction group was first asked to list and rank ten important 
life concerns. These listing were then fitted to a group of reformatory 
staf members who were asked to categorixe the concerns which had been 
listed in the top six ranks. With this procedure eight mi^o^ concept areas 
were named. Once obtained the,^ eight concepu were then returned lo the 
construction sample along with a list of 51 adjective pairs whicli the sub- 
jecu were to match with the concepts on the basis of perceived relevance. 
Of the original 51 adjective pairs 15 were selected* on the basis of l^gh 
relevance, for inclusion in the semantic diferential. 

Once compiled, the semantic differential was administered to construe* 
lion and cross validation umples. Both of the^ groups took the instrument 
twice. foenhcpurpose^of^stablishing^eliabitrtyr Tl te lecond a dmini n ration" 
of the instrument was accom^niedjfrtth a brief questionnaire designed to 
elicit the subject's reactions to the scale in terms of its clarity, perceived 
usef u tness, relevance etc. The resu I ts of t his questionnaire were us«d to help 
establish v;*lidity. 

The semantic diferential and questionnaire were administered to a 
sample of inmates from The South Dakota P^itentiary for Men in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. The purpose of this administration was to help estab- 
lish the generality of the instrument. The semantic diferential and Che 
questionnaire were also administered to a sample of female and male stu« 
denu at The University of South Dakou. The college stuiknts were admin* 
istered the instrument in an efort to observe diferential validity. 

The sutistical procedures employed in this study were primarily de* 
scn;^ive. Factor analyses were conducted on the final administrations of 
the instrument. The purpose of these factor analyses was to fjitciliute the 
observation of diferences in response style among the four groups of sub> 
jects. 

CotK/uskm of the Study 

The results of this i^tudy have led toanumber of reasonable conclusions: 
I) There is no single characteristic present m the senuntic diferential 
which could serve to independently diitlnguish any one of the foui groups 
from the remainder; 2) There appear to be trends in the data which indicate 
that the total instrument is sensitive to diferences betwen inmates and 
college students: 3) The data indicate that this instrument ts more adapted 
to the measurement of inmate concerns as opposed tostuden* concerns: 4) 
The construction techniques employed were efficient :n terms of diKover* 
ing and accurately representing the concerns of inmates: 5) The obuined 
reliabilities (.17 to *91) are high enough so as to warrant an exploration of 
validity; 6) The indica of validity used have indicated that the scale has 
the capability to produce diferentiah between diferent populations and 
that the instrument is modestly capable of alk>wing sufetl^s to represent 
their feelings regarding their life concerns: 7) Enough evidence extsu in this 
study and the studies cited to warrant further investigation into empirical 
construction techniques as a mean'; of scaling inmate characteristics and 
concerns. 

Order No. 72-32,70S, 126 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF GROUP COUNSEUNG UPON SELECTED 
PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIORAL VARIABLES IN 
DEUNQUENT ADOLESCENTS 



This study wu conducted to investigate the efects of group eounselini 
upon penonality and behavior changes in delinquent girb confined in a 
sute training scliool in Teaas. The critena used to determine change Wh 
eluded the C^Jifomk TeU ofPicnoMUty, Intermediait Form, sociometiic 
status (work and play eritetia), amotional capansivwim (work and play 
cntcnaX number of discipline repom. and academic grades. 

The rrU selected fer this study were randomly aelaceed by li^ 
TJ^stttdy j«t;olvfd 107 nirls aaaigned so three |foups: eaperimentaL 
p^cebo, and control. The caperiiiiental 

one hour a week for ten sessions. Thccontrol group received no treatment 
Pre* and rost*tests were given to all subjects. 

A simpW analysis ofvariance was used to test the significamdiieit^ 
between the nwam on aUestaWishad criteria. The 4»levd of cviifideisci 
was required to accept the hypotheses. 

Sutistical rcsulu showed that group counseling in thb experiment wai 
not any more efective than film viewing or no treatment in eiKttng chaM 
in delinquent adolescent girls. AUhypothcaeswmr^ed. « 
. Rcccmmendations basad on the findings of this study were: 

L More sensitive and appropriate meaaurv should be used to dsler* 
mine personaUty and behavior change. 

2. Croup counseling should be conducted more than once a week. 

3. State training schools in Texas should be encouraged to re^aluiklt 
their programs in terms of including group c o un se lin g as a possible toot 
toward rehabitiutiott. 

Order No. 72*4115, f4] 
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THfC IMPACT OF CRIMI.VAL PUNISHMENT UPON TIIE 
ATTITl?!)!- 5n"Ri:CaRE OF A PRISONER 

" R>oiii;«Je~JOy, POX ~ 
Indian;! UnivcrMty. J«)72 

The nwin purpose of this «ork \\ to develop a theory which can par- 
Mnioniousiy simimari/c accumulated rcNcarcli fiiidiii|ts and ^u|5ge*ticns in 
ilu! field of prison study. An exiensi\c review of past studies reveals that 
ilic foilOHiii- thrcv* >u|»ge\tion^ Ijavc been recurrently made: I) correctional 
iiiMituiioiwli7;ij]on |cad)i the criminal to join ihc inmate subsoclety: 2) it 
tends 10 Mrc:iptlicn auiti-Micial sentiments among crimiiwls; and 3) it tends 
t«> daniugc ilic inni»ic's Mrlf-cstccm. On the basis of lliese suggestions, it has 
Kcji {HtMulatcd that an inm4te\ tendency to have a negative altitude 
Xo^i\x6 ktA\ iirttituiitMis ma> he functional in protecting lii\ self^teem, 
arid thut ihv poal i»f protecting self-esteem by "rckciini: the rcicciors" ran 
niO'i cffectivcl) bc;ichiescd by joinioK the inmate subuKicty. Frt>m these 
fuiK'thinal inter preiaiions, the following three hyjwtheicjj ar^ deielnpcdr I) 
7lie lii^lier the drgree of commitment to tlie inmate subculture, ttie more 
iKisitiieaii inmate's ^clf-csieem. 2) The lii|hci the degree of eonunitmctit 
10 the inmute siihcitlturc. tlie morc»nt£*iiiiC an inmate^ .*ittiiudc toward 
kVul iiNiiutiiMis y) The direction i»f cli;in|te in an innialc** vlf-i^tecm mill 
tv op{HKitc to tli:it of lits ;:itiiu(te loM.ud lei*.il inMiiuiiim. In additiVn to 
llic^e three centr;tl h> pollicM.*s^ ;fii.vi% of the length and frequency of inipris» 
onment upon dcirrcc fi>r coniniilnseiii tu the iniiiafc ^ubeullure, inm.iie<' 
:itaiii(lc\ toii :trd legal iiiMiintions. j inmates* sclf-otcem are also e>am- 
ineii. 

In outer to ii-si Ihc h>poiliev:s. data ^<:c collc<.ted T.vm' the Indiana 
Sihte Kcfi>rnutor> h;. jdnntiisterinp questionnaires to 254 prisoners who 
ucre randomly sumpicit from the toCal iiiniatc population. To measure the 
di*i*ree of ciminittinent to inmate subculture, a Jteri«> of j^ix questions wa^ 
ailed. F(»r tlieniea^ureiiietit oriiimatcs* attitudes totv^rd legal institutions, 
the Kunquist -Slelto ^ntl Watt-Malier Scales were used, f ii order to measur<( 
inmates' self-estetm. ilic following three instruments were used; I) the 
Ri»tcnlKTg.Guiinun Scales of Stlf l-sieem. 2) filler's Social Sclf Esteem 
Scales, and ^) she Seiii<»nlie DiflTereniial Scales. Comparing \arious aspects 
of the results ohiained from the aJ>:>*'e types of scales, the Ruitquist^Sletto 
Si-iilcNHcie iidopied for fT»ea\urine attitudes towaid legal in>titutiiin$, an<f 
the Senuntic DiHerentKil Scales to measure sclf*csteein. 

Statistical analyses of the data indicate that the pattern of interrelation* 
ships Kmeen the three ianables--<iegree of commitment, attitudes tou*ard 
Ici'al inslitulioiis. and self-esteem— tends to follow the directions specified 
in tlie li)pothcse!iand to support the functional interpretation of the inmate 
subsocicl>. Length of imprisonment failed to explain s-ariations in the 
degree of commitment to the inmate subculture and in self-esteem. But it 
was found that there iv a curstlinear relationship between length of servi- 
tude and inmates* attitudes toward legal institutions. Hath ffequenc5r of 
pre* ious impri^nments and the proximity to release data failed to account 
for thesarbtioii>in the three key variables of i lie functional theory. When 
the li\i>oihcscs nerc tested within each of the race eaieconcs. white and 



is»ti-whit»\ MMiicililWiciKVN u»-jc I'Mmi! vt the iiAUi*c««t the rdattiWiOujw 
Kiurcii i!io vrfiKiliFts t t kuyiU «»f iinpnvonuu-fti. ronuinunml ti> inmate 
«.2Kiil!uft\ ami M-lfcsUtiti li Min'v*'»»C4J il .it ihcsc dincicnccN na> Ic 
*!iie to ditrcu'titt.«l |H'icv|Mn»ii\ of ilii- ii.uiiic o\ ilic |>cti;il u)%iiluiton b> the 
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THE HOLE OK DEVELOPMENTAL STATUS IN COUNSEUKC 
EFFECTIVENESS U1TH INCAllCERATED DELIKQUEKTS 

Onrwifi A. JOHNSON. PUX>. 
" Southern \\\\m\fi University, 197:: 

The objective of this fttudy j test the effectiveness of 
counseling u'lth incarcer;(t«:d d<«linquent t>oys a(*es 15 to 20 in 
* two Illinois; Youth Cumps. The influence of counseling in con-^ 

dttions o( :ibstr;ict and cr>ncrctc reasoning was the focus of the 
study, 

A mu)or factor that api)eared to hamper counseling was the 
delinquent Irarned to become more delinquent while incarccr* 
ated (McCurkk* and Kom. 19S4). The issue, then, was does 
loiowled^c of concrete and ak)Stract thinking abilities Improve 
counf clmi; effectiveness in m accelerated eight»week time 
period. 

CoonseiiuK effectiveness was determined by seU*concept 
chanr.c as nuMSurvd by Fitls (1965) Tennessee Se)f Con* 
ccpi Scale (TSCS), Two tusks develoi>ed by Pia'not (iKhelder 
and Piai:4*t. IflhB) mcisurfd abstract or concrete re;kSon- 

Tlic effects of Mmie variables important in development 
th:it ir*uy contanunute counseling effectiveness were st;ktis- 
ticalty controUed. Inttrllectual ability (IQ) was measured by 
the Califonna Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM. 

and w*as held constant. Anxiety, as measured by Byrne, 
liarry* and Ndson^s (1903) Repressor-Sensitizer Scale (K-Si. 
time |ier.si)ective (TP) as defined by Sie^man^s (1961) proce- 
tiures. a:itl raec membership, while or black, were held con- 

Del incident', wtre ph'iced in either camp, dependent on sp:iee 
av.iiI;ibIo. Therapists ;ni(l eoua^clln^: i;roups were randomly 
a«-vij;iKd in one cuinp» while no counsthnt; was offered in the 
second t amp. 

l»j:tK< I s iiisks classify individuals ;ib.slrael or concrete 
thinkers. Sir.ri* nbMiact tl,inl:4»i\s can h.mdlc ntore tlun two 
variable*., this *:rcmp i?» tlic nunc iffvelopwl. Adcr lestiiiK l<» 
tJMennine winc h yojihs were abstract und which wore con- 
crete. ih( j^roup*; Were assi:*ned ones or zmts for statistical 
:uulysi*^ "I lu» siutistical technifpie employed uas the analysis 
of ihe multiple rer,r«s.s)OM covarianc«». Alplia level was set 
:ii .05. A lotid of 02 jouihs were l«»sled. All tests were ad- 
ministered wlien dehiiquenls arrived in camp and the TSCS 
po.Mtest was administered eip.hl weeks Uter. 

Suiisuc.illy siRnificanl differences in counseling effective- 
ness were obt-nned when developmental status was considered. 
Counseled concrete thinkers apiieared to regress while abstrac 
thinkers did not appear to cliangc over the non-counseled group 
Since concrete thinkers regressed, the eollclu^;ions indicated 
they may luvc acquired more realistic self concepts from 
counseling. Abstract thinkers did not appear to change over 
the uiicouiiKeled group because therapy was unchallenging. 
These results suggested counselint; was effective and could 
be further facilitated by tliernpy sensitive to a delinquent's de- 
veloprnenial status. 

V. The major Jimiiat^oii of (lie study is tlial it is a pilot study. 
Hephcation is needed to establish reliability. 

The implications of the study ment further investigation. 
Further studies might investigate whether counseling effective- 
ness can be improved by dividing concrete and al>slract think- 
ers into counseling groups and whether counseling effective- 
ness can be improved by providing therapy appropriate for 
Q increte i:nd abstract thinking groups. 
ERJ C ^''^^'^ 73-6219. 115 pages. 
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THE i:FFlCACY OF A MKNTAL HEALTH FILMS 1>H0GUAM 
TOWARD MODIFYING AUIUSTMBNT CHAU.XCTERISTiCS 
OF INSTITUTIONALIZED OELLNQUENTS \ 

Jtjrone Fowell'JOHNsOH, l>h.a 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1972 

Pun>oa»e o f the Study ; Thif purpose of this study was to 
uate theTtncacy uf a mental health films proi$rain toward lund* i 
ifyinK .Nell-rati'd adjustment characteristics ul *i group uf insti- 
tutionahzed delinquent girls. 

A rev'if w of rvluted literature led to the formulation of the 
following au^^tions: (1) Uesultant to a mental heoilh films pro* : 
gram for institutionalized delinquent girls, would there be any 
demonstrable changes in adjustment characteristics? (2) Would 
there be any trends indicated in terms of areas of adjustment 
characteristics that miKht be most affected by expo.vire to the 
films program? (3) Would the resulU of this study lave any 
implications relative to institutional school curricula develop* 
ment? 

Proceoure: Participants for this study eonsi.stod oi 42 ad«» 
judicated lemales between the :i)ies of 13 and 20 who *A>re :it* 
tending Columbia Training School at Columbia. Mississippi. 
The average age of the participants use^t w.ns 16 years. B month^ 

All r ''ticipants involved m the study were administered the 
California Psycholngtcal Inventory, the Jesness Inventory, and 
a Semantic Differential. These instruments w«re used as nie.i* 
sures in evaluating the effectiveness of this program. The tacto 
of differential reading ability among the participar«U was <:on<^ 
trolled on test administrations through the use of modified trst* 
ing procedures. 

The mental ^«*alth films program conducted constated of the 
showing of one mx more films once a week to an experiment.il 
group for eight consecutive weeks. The films used in the stu(i\ 
were selected dependent upon the decision that they app«fared, 
on the basis of review criteria, most concerned olThS^ |jli«<; 
us^'i^elorni^^^^ ^" «»*li rsianding ul human beliavior aiid 

Jnujully. a i a ^x tor correlatc-d data was used to 
coiiip.iiT a*: i • and pastiest mean results on the CPl and the Jl 
l^'reoiTr »=7"J»^"«^^»'*'^-^iH.n,„,ntal group. The findings 
ui rt 01 Mich a nature as to warrant comparison of the tuo 
croups: on U.e basis of clwi^^e .scores, the chant:c for each in- 
dindial ironi pre- to postlest on th. CPI and the Z\c^U 
This crucial lest of eUt-ctiveness revealed significant differ- 
ences on nitan cnange scores for tour of the scales. All four 
ch.m,:* . wtrt in lavor of the experimental group. The e.xperi- 
m st!;2r!! V'Piif.cant improvement on xlo 

CJ I sundard scales at the P< .01 level and on one CF2 factor 

Soc !i A "^'^ t.-'^? '' ''^^ ^'^'^^''^'^"^ unprovement on the 
.social Anxiety Scal^ of the Jl was also exjierienced by the ex- 
perimental group at the l>< .05 level. 

The cliaiiges measured by the SD uere minimal. There were 

i^fT '"^^'T"^^^'^ v^xperinienUrSp 
wo tacior hcoied Hems and a,*ipii,icant dt clnie ior the con- 
trol group on one of the items. 

Conclusion: Although Uie clianges were few, the results of 
tne stud>^ indicated that a niental health films p^og^a^^s eff/c^ 

rfri. characteristics of mstitutionalued deilnquent 

nrls li,e changes which did occur reflected improvement in 
areas concerning insight and self-confidence in personl^d 
social m eraclioiis. The findings that the program did W 

Zrded ^^^^^^ '""^^ ^'•^^^ ^^^''^ thT/^oniy 

oJh rded by such a program indicated that further study is war- 
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A C0^fPAHlSON OF PEBCEIVED REAL, IDEAL, AND 
SOCIAL SELVFJ? OF INSTITUTIONALIZED DEUKQUENT 
CHILDREN WITH THOSE OF NON- INSTITUTIONAL! ZED 
NON^DELINQUENTS IN CATHOLIC FACIUTIES 

Christian KYNES, F.S.C., Ph.D. 
Kordliam University. 1972 
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Tiic pifesfm starts virts ciin<:rrnf»l with <li»Prril)inp. the scll- 
conrepts of u lUH^utation of tnstituttcmalt/.ed juvenile deliitquents 
h\ comparis(»ti with tiie corrc-stK)ndin(; self-concepts of a sim- 
ilar ^rou\» of noil- institutionalized, non-dehiiquents. 

The subj<*<'t<; were 50 I>oys and Sl> pris trom Catholic in- 
stitutions seriiiii; juvenile oclinquents, as well as another 50 
hovf> and 50 t:iT'Is from re^'.ular Catholic hiph schools. Students 
were tKiuated us much as possible in terms of sl^v, intelligence^ 
ethnic distribution, and socio-economic level. 

A form of semantic differential, consist iu(: of 20 scales 
with 7-sielJ intervals, was anministcred to each subject. The 
instrument was designed to obtain each subject's perception of 
his real, ideal, and social (parents and friends) self, ranging 
from extremel} positive to extremely nef^ative. 

Eipht research questions were formulated. The first asks: 
Are there sif^nitjcant differences in the comparison of the real 
self-concept scores (a) Ix^tween the means of delinquents and 
non-delinqupnts (h) l^etween the means of l>oys and girls? 
(c) the interaction (delinquency X Sex)** Similar xesearch 
questions wero askeo also in reference to ideal self, social 
se:f:parents, anr! sr»cial sclf:iriends. 

The serond rrnui* of research questions may be phrased 
as loll'^w?: Is there a f;irniticant relationship between the real 
and ideal "ieU- concept scores within any of the following popu- 
lation*: hi in»'. considered in this study: (a) non-delinquent girls. 
<b) !ion-de}in')m nt U>>s. (c) delinquent girls, (d) delinquent 
bo\s. \e> n":i-d» IiiKjuentf , (f) delinquents, (r) girls, (h) l>oys. 

A siniilM question u^asi asked concerning the relationship 
ol t!:roe oilier relevant pairs of concepts: real self vs. social 
stifiparents. real self vs. s.irial sr Jfitriends. and social self: 
parents vs. social self: friends. 

The first four questions wer#- investi^at*^ liy using an anal- 
o( variance: iwo waj classirication (delinquency and sex). 
To answer Uie second i:rou;) of questions Pearson product - 
motnent correlation coefficients were determined. Although 
m»i the subject of specific hv-potheses, the 20 scales measuring 
each of the con«.cpts ueio also considered in the statistical 
trtratnient 

Instuutiunaliztd dilinr|uents v^ert shown to have a poorer 
tKul svIf-conci»j;i (p .01) than non- institutionalized non- 
o« Iinquents. Si\ ami jnteracimn factors were not significant. 
Tilt j^econd hvpntliests (null), that pertaininir to ideal self, was 
accepted, ncztlicr di !inquency. se\. nor mteraction having 
p:oie<i signiftt'ant. The third hypothesis, which concerned 
social stn:p::rents. was rejected in respect to the sex factor, 
girls clainiiiig that their parents set them in a less favorable 
light than boys claim for their parents. The fourUi hypothesis, 
which deal: witii social selftfr ends, was rojecied on the delin- 
quency factor. 

Hypotheses five Uirough eight were all rejected. Of the 32 
Pearson product- njoaienl correlation coefficients calculated, 
only one failed to prove significant (p < .01). 

Th^- discrepancy bef>^een delinquents and non-delinquents 
in reearri to ^eal self-concept and social selfrfriends concept, 
as weU as the discrepancy Mween lK)yt and girls in regard to 
tUf social selfrpa rents concept, would i;eem to have implica- 
tions lor parents, leat hers, and counselors, including those 
worKing in institutional settings. 
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A STUDV or THK SELK-ESTEEM AND RELATED 
BACKCKOUND rACTORS OF NEW 
REFORMATORY INMATES. 

(Order No. 69-56b6) 

Robert Edwtn Johnson. Ph.D. 
Michigan 5^tc University, 1^68 

The pvrpoMS of this were to examine whether the 
«ieir-e^Mvi of cfUDt^es U%cm whefi ee«ipftre4 wtth the setf- 
eirteem of m ctvilUn population and to extmine twelve inmate 
backcrouMf factors that might influence inmate eelf-eMeem 
O the time of incareerauwi. Theoe purpoees were potetf ao 
4ftoe« ooootiooo in tlie otstfv 



6eU*e«teem waa del tnod as that element d the oelf-confif • 
uralton which rooatts from positive or nesative setf*valuit)C 
with tbe coals and ideals Of the person as a standard of refer* 
ence, and was seen as a stroa; notiv«iional factor In behavior 
change, and hence importaot in desicn of correctionsi educa- 
tion procraois. fieU-estsem was measured through use €( the 
Rosenberi: SeU- Esteem Scale, a ten item seven-^poiat Outlmaa- 
type scale. 

The lonalc popalaUoo cossistcd of 153 Hsfro and 183 white 
*first timers*^ owunagthe Kichigan Reformatory between 
SetAembcr 1, |»es and June 1, 1M6» raoginc ^rom seventeen 
through twency^two years d age. The civilian populaUoo used 
for cooparisoa will; tbe white inmate population was a rea- 
soaably represcolative one coosisting of 590 white twelfth 
grade malei; frsn three high schools in alarge city. 

The inmate background factors studied in relation to self- 
e^ffem were raoe, age at admission, work experience, schools 
grade level attawed, mothers' or fathers' attitudes toward in- 
mates, parental f amUy cohestveoess, marital status of parenU 
the age (of the Inmates i*ose homes were Imken) ad the time 
the home was broken, the inmate's age at the Ume of his fir«t 
recorded delinquency, the time served in InstitnUons as a 
juvenile, and the length of the current mininmm sentence. 

SeU-esteem scores were obtained by admfaiistering the 
scale to inmates on their arrival at the Reformatory and to 
the Civilians In September, 1965. in school. DaU for inmate 
background factors were derived from the Inmate classif tea* 
tion records of the RecepUon Diagnostic Center of the Mich- 
igan Department of Corrections. 

The Mann-Whitney U test was used to compare the dis- 
iHbuUons of seU-esteem scores of the whtte inmate and whtte 
civaian popuiaUoos. Pearson correlation coefficlenU were 
calculated by computer to describe the rclaUonships between 
mmate self*esteem scores and the twelve Inmate background 
factors. 

The two major findings were: 1) The distribution of the 
self-esteem scores of the white Inmate popul^ion did not diffei 
significanUy from tbe distribution of seU-esteem scores of the 
reasonably representaUve civilian populaUoo of white twelfth 
graders, and 2) such very slight correlaUon coefficients be- 
tween Inmate self-esteem and the inmate background factors 
were found that none of the background factors appeared to 
have more than the slightest Influence on inmate seU-esteem 
scores. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. The daU do not support tbe assumpUon that inmate setf* 
esteem at the time of incarceration is loifer than the seU- ' 
esteem of the civilian population used In this study. 

2. The data do not support the assumpUon that the self- 
esteem of Negro Inmates Is lower than the self-esteem of 
white inmates. 

3. The date support the assumpUons that very small reU- 
tionships would be found between Inmate seU-esteem and age 
of Inmates, the marital status of inmate's parents, and the age 
(of inmates whose homes were broken) when their homes were 
broken. 

4. The date do not support the assumptions that relaUon- 
ships would be found between the seU-esteem of inmates and 
school level attained, woric experience, atutudes of mothers 
or fathers toward the inmates during childhood, the cohesive- 
ness of the family home, the age at which the inmate's re- 
corded delinquency began, the prior Ume served by Uie Inmates 
as Juveniles, or the current minimum sentence. 

5. The background factors studied do not account for the 
observed variation in seU-esteem scores. 

Implications were drawn from these conclusions and sug- 
gestions made for future research. 
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? ctlmv ^^^J^ ADOLESCENT SELF-CONCEPTIONS 
A STUDY OF THE PERSONAL RELEVANCE OF INFRACTION 

Gary Franklin JENSEN, Ph.D. 
University of Washington, 1972 



Chairman: Professor Ronald L. Akers 

UtlUzinu data coUecttd by the Survey Research Center 
(University of California, Berkeley), this stucty examines re- 
lationships betueeii delinquency and adolescent self-conceptions 
with particular attention to the role of the socio-cuUural con* 
tcx( in 5;hapmg such relationships. More ^>ecificaUy, the in- 
terrelationships among official and 6elf*reported delinquency, 
evaluations by sell and others as delinquent, and self-esteem 
are examined among junior and senior high school boys differ- 
entiated on the basis of race, social class, delinquent peers 
and atUchments to conventional society. 

An examination of multivariate contingency tables and par- 
tial gamma coefficients led to a number of observations con- 
cerning such relationships. For Instance, while official labeling 
is chancteristically unrelated to self-esteem, the relationship 
is more strongly negative among middle-to-upper-status blacks 
than in any other subcategory. Similarly, self-reported delin- 
quency is progressively more negatively related to self-esteem, 
the higher the status of the black adolescents. Altbough no such 
variation by class emerged for whites, attachment to conven- 
tional others was found to specify the relationship between re- 
ported delinquency and self-esteem among both blacks and 
whites and an unusually weak relationship between those two 
irariables for lower-class blacks was found to be Umited to the 
relatively unatUched adolescenU. However, neither delinquent 
peers nor verbal commitments to the law had much effect on 
that relationship. 

Evaluations by self and others as delinquent were {persis- 
tently negatively related to self-esteem but, again, these rela- 
tionships were found to vary from context to context. The lower 
the social class standing and the less the attachment to con- 
venUonal others, the weaker the relationship of such delinquent 
evaluations of self-esteem. As was the case for self-reported 
delinquency and self-esteem, delinquent peers and attitudes 
tovards the law had no consistent impact on such relationships. 

While delinquency and delinquent evaluations were similarly 
related to self-esteem among blacks and iriiites, there were 
mariced racial differences in the relationship between official 
labeling and self-labeling as delinquent. Official delinquency 
was positively related to delinquent self-evaluations in all sub- 
categories. However, the rcUtlonsUp was stronger among 
whites than blacks, among lower status whites than upper status 
whites, among whites with no delinquent friends than whites 
with several such companions and, finally, among lioth blacks 
and whites who accept the law as morally binding than those 
with more negative orientations. In general, the application of 
official labels appears least consequential for the formation of 
delinquent identities among those who can readily rationalize 
their activities or who are insulated by "understanding* parents 
and peers. 

In sum» there are contexts in which conformity to legal 
standards Is not particularly necessary for the maintenance of 
self-esteem and in which official labeling has little effect on 
the formation of delinquent self-conceptions. There were no 
contexts m which delmquents fared significantly better in terms 
of celf-estt^m than non-delmquents. Thus, the findings seem 
more readily compatible with strain, social learning, and other 
perspectives which focus on competing paths to similar ends 
than u*ith traditional cultural conflict perspectives where a 
distinct set of norms requires delinquent behavior of adoles- 
cents in certain contexts. However, strain theorists seem to 
exaggerate the extent to which status problems are associated 
witii delinquency. Finally, it was observed that, contrary to 
the arguments of many labeling theorints, contact with of ficial 
UEelers has few consequences for self-esteem and that the 
very categories where oaidal labeling appears least conse- 
quential for adolescent self-conctptions may encompass those 
adolescents most likely to go on to careers of delinquency* 
^. =-^ Order Na 72-15,10S,-ie7-pagesr - - 



A COMPARISON OF PERCEPTIONS REPORTED BY NON- 
DELINQUENTS AND DELINQUENTS REGARDING THEIR 

DENTIFICATION WITlf SELECTED SOCULIZATION 

iOENTS AND NORMATIX'B PRESCRIPTIONS. 



(Order No. 69-19,374) 

Harold Reginald Hunter, Ph.D. 
University of Southern California, 1S69 

Chairman: Professor Empey 

Purpose. The purpose of this dissertation has been to tesl 
the hypothesis that the delinquent is les^ inclined than the non 
delinquent to identify with basic normative prescriptions and 
major agents of socialization in society. Two subhypotheses 
were derived from the major statement: (1) When all of the 
significant intervening variables are held constant, the nonde- 
linquents will exceed the delinquents in the extent to which thi 
identify with significant agents of socialization and normative 
prescriptions, and (2) the nondelinquents will exceed the delii 
quents in the extent to which they iilentify with all individual 
agents of socialization and all individual normative prescrip- 
tions. 

Literature. The survey of literature revealed the role of 
socializaUon in the preparaUon of the child to cope with futur 
social problems, and it suggested the anomie theory as an cx* 
planation for the pressures toward deviancy exerted on some 
individuals tiy basic disjunctions between societal values and 
oieans. These findings provided the theoretical grounds for 
the basic hypothesis of the study. 

Methodology, The development of an instrument to test th 
major hypothesis involved the foUowing steps: (I) the identif i 
cation of socialization agents and normative prescriptions 
which seemed to be basic to this hypothesis, snd (2) the con- 
struction of an instrument designed to measure the extent to 
which delinquents identify with those selected sgents and pre- 
scriptions. 

Four aspects of the child^s relationship to the sgents and 
normative prescriptions were used: (D influence on the chilt 
life: (2) ability to maintain theidentifying relaUonships; (3) s 
pirations to achieve new identifying relationships; and 
(4) achievement of the new identifying relationships. The 
final instrument contained forty questions and each had a five 
point scale. 

A questionnaire was developed to obtain tackground inf on 
tion concerning eighteen categories of factors. 

Since the pretest indicated a racial difference, it seemed 
necessary to test the instrument, to be called a Delinquency 
Vulnerability.lndex, by administering it to four «lmown* grou 
(1) Negro nondeUnquent; (2) Negro delinquent; (3) Caucasian 
nondelinquent; and (4) Caucasian itelimptent. 

Findings . The data tended to support the validity of the 
hypoUieses in this study. They revealed that when the various 
subcategories of the twenty-nine categories of background fac 
tors were held constant, the resulting scores still differential 
between nondelinquents and delinquents in the greater part of 
the comparisons. 

The Background Information Questionnaire revealed that 
the nondelinquents possessed considerable advantage over the 
delinquents: Their fathers drank less, made more money, hai 
fewer prison records, had more education, and treated the 
mothers and children better. Their homes were broken less 
by death, divorce, and separation. Their mothers also had 
more education and drank less. 

The scores achieved on the four divisions also significantl; 
differentiated between nondelinquents and delinquents. 

The discriminating powers which resulted from the analys 
revealed that the achievement division of the test possessed tl 
highest discriminating powers. The ability to maintain divisi( 
discriminated the leaist. 

Conchision . The information derived from an analysis of 
the dau in this study suggests the following conclusions: 
(I) The survey of literature definitely indicates a relationship 
b etween a sense of futilit y^ or uselessness , and juvenile de- 
linquency, (2) The use of the Delinquency Vulnerability Index 
in this research has demonstrated the feasibility of its use in 
further study* (3) The Background Information Questionnaire 
revealed that the delinquents are handicapped by more disa- 
bilities in their efforts to achieve social expectations than are 
the nondelinquents. (4) Although the present study was only 
exploratory, the results seem sufficiently consistent and sig- 
^ ff nUicant to justify further research. 
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A STUDY OK THE TRHAT.MKNT OF GROUP COUNSELING 
AND PSVCHODRAMA AT THE PRE-RELEASE CENTER 
FOR MEN, MISSISSIPPI STATE PENITENTIARY 

Macklyn Ward HUBBELL. Ph.D. 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1972 

This study investii^utcd tlie impact of group counselinf; and 
psychodrama on inmates at the Pre-Rclease Center for Men. 
Parchnmii. Mississippi. Specifically the study attempted to 
determine: (I) if siRnificaut differences in personal charac- 
teristics as measured by the Ki^hn Test of Symbol Arrangement 
occurred when groups of inmates receiving group counseling, 
a combination of group counseling and psychodrama, and no 
treatment were compared at t< and ty, and (2) if significant 
differences in recidivism occurred when groups of inmates 
receiving group counselinjj, a combination of group counseling 
and psychodrama, and no treatment were compared at the end 
of the ninety day postwait period. 



Procedures 

Population : The population consisted of those inmates who 
had been asr.igned to the Pre-Releasc Center for Men, Missis- 
sippi State Penitentiary. Parch man, Mississippi. 

Sample : The sample for this study consisted of those in- 
mates assigned to the Pre-Release Center for Men at the above 
mentioned institution during the month of October, 1971. 

Treatment : The treatment for this project consisted of 
group counseling for E; and group counseling and psychodrama 
for Ej. Ct received no treatment. 

Instrumen t: The instrument used to validate the study was 
the KalufTest'of Symbol Arrangement. It was administered at 
both t* ant! tj. 

Co!Iyct;on of Data : Data were collected prior to the treat- 
ment at t:. after the treatment at tj, and after the postwait 
lx^riod at tj. 

AnaIjFSis_t)f^ta: An analysis of varianro w:»s used :it bcth 
t. ana \j to determine significance of the treatment on ocrsonr.! 
ckirocteristics. After the postwait period, chi square was 
used to determine the significance m recidivism in relation 
to the treatment. In each of the analyses it was determined 
th:tt there was no sit;nificance. 

fn UQw of the results obtained from the .analyses of data, 
the following conclusions and implications seemed warranted: 

1. The analysis after t, did not indicate any changes in 
per.->o:ul characteristics after group counseling and psycho- 
dra:na. 

2. Tiie ati:ilysis after tj did not indicate any significant 
clwnges 111 personal characteristics after the parolees had 
bte»i released for nmety days. 

3. After the ninety day postwait period^ the analysis did 
n *t :iu!icate any difference in the rale of recidivism as a re- 
sitlc or the treatment. 

Based on the results of this study the following suggestions 
are made for further research: 

1. A study should be made of those parolees not receiving 
Prc-Rcleuse services in terms of personality change, result- 
ing from the prison services only, and recidivism. 

2. A study should be made of those inmates who are not 
paroled and who complete their sentences in prison in terms 
of personality change resulting from prison sernces only, 
and recidivism. 

3. A study should be made of parolees in terms of their 
personality adjustments^ how well they function as employees, 
how well they function within the family structure, and how 
well they function within the community. 

4. A comparative study should be made of the use of re- 
habilitated criminals conductinjc the Pre -Release program and 
the u.scof professionals without criminal records conducting 
the same. 

5. A comparative study should be made on the significance 
of Prc-Retease services and group counseling with first of* 
fenders, those in different age groups (those twenty-one and 
below, those between twenty-two and twenty-nine, etc.), and 
liose charged with various offenses (jwssession of drugs, 
"nurdcr» burglary, etc.). Order No, 73-5566, 119 paijes. 



A DIFFERENTIAL ANALYSIS OF THE COMPARATIVE 
EFFECnvENESS OF GROUP COUNSEUNG AND INDIVIDUAl 
COUNSEUNG PROCESSES IN PRODIKING BEHAVIOR 
CHANGES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS USING DIRECT 
BEHAVIORAL REFERENTS AS MEASURES OF CHANGE 

CUfferd Inrin HOLUMAN, JRt PIUO. 
Umvcniiy of South Ctroiina, 1969 

This expenment wu dcugncd to provide an cxperimcnlilly eontrollei 
condition under which a oompaiison of two coimseltng proocMct could h 
made utilizing changes of obiervablc behavior as the biftic crilc^ 
<Nb48) for this experiment ooniisted of juvenile delinqucatt whose «| 
range was from 14 years to 17 years of age^ with an I.Q. range at %7A2\ 
The Ss were divided into two a(|ual groupa (N«24) in whidi one grou] 
received group counseling and the second group received individual ooun 
seling. 

A major and minor hypothesis were made as follows: ^ 

Major hypothesis: It is hypothesized that there will be a statistically 
signifiouit difference in the observed bduiviord rcfeienu of indtvidual 
who have been exposed to group counsding procesMa when conpared u 
tndividuab who have received individual counseling processes. 

Minor hypothesis: It is bypothcsiaed that a statistically signiicant dil 
erenoe wUl be found as a result of the influence of such variables aa race 
sea, LQ., and number of previous court contacts. These differences wiU b( 
reflected in the analysis of the variance obtained between the two groups 

The statistical analysis for this exa min a ti on was provided in twomaja 
fonns. The flrst was a ftctorial analysis to determine the identliy of thi 
fktois involvad in producing the changes observed. The second alatistica 
process involved a multivariate analysis of the variance. Two flwilivaiiabi 
analyses were completed. TIk frst of these two induded aO of the behav 
wial tests utilized in this experiment. The second multivariale anal^ w« 
compkied on those variables idemifled as being related 10 the indcpeadew 
factors found on the cariier taoral analysis. No support was found for thi 
stated major hypothesis, however* partial support waa provided for thi 
nHoor hypothesis. 

It is fdt that only very broad fencral implicationB can be drawn con 
cenung the individual variables considered m this experiment One indica 
tion of behavior change was noted in the number of court contacts. The 
change was found to have a probability of .03 (p The interptetatioi 
of this result is that Ss who had aeverd prior court contacta rdkcted leu 
changem sodd rcsponsibihty scores than those with fewer court contacts 
This fading ^irovided partid supp^trt for iiie minor hypothesis. 

A gencnU condttsion can be mace that the resulttdf this experimeni 
have shown that group counseling ie eciuaUy eflcctiveaa individudcounsd- 
mg when measured in terms of bdiivioraldMnfea uciliring the variabia 
presented in this study. 

Severd recommendations were made aa a result 6f the data andysts. Ii 
was recommended that foture studies in this area be designed to provide 
a contrd group, also that the range of dtscriminaiion on chai^ measura 
be expamfed» if possible. A summary recommendation was made for the 
use of group counseling as the preferrec! treatment approach, when the 
dtemate choice is that of indtvidud coumdtng» since the group approach 
in this study was found to be equdly cffeaive. yet less costly. 

Owkr No. 7(K9298 M StOft X $6.00. 49 pages. 



iNCARC£RATIO.N AND A SENSE OF THE RULES: STRATEGY 
DIFFERENCES AMONG JUVENILES 

Henry Thomas HEALD. Ph.D. 
Univcnity of Southern Catifomia, 1971 

Chairman: Professor Boocock 

A knowledge of the social rules governing various social situations is 
necc&.\ar>* for any individual if he is to function in society, but it is not 
sufficient. Individuals must also develop stnt^gies, which are plans of 
action that arc shaped by the contingencies arising from the rules governing 
the situation. A re\iew of socultzatlon literature reveals that individuals 
may differ in their abihty, developed during socialization, to implement 
effective strategies for deahng with difficult life situations. Further analysis 
alu> indicates that individuals leam, at an early age. how to develop strate* 
gies. generally, by pla>ing games which often simulate some facet of real 
life. Accordingly, a generd theoretical proposition was developed that 
there wouki be a high corrdation between ihe ability to implement effective 
strategies in games, and to implement them in social situations. 
^ This theoretical proposition was applied to the study of juvenile offemi* 
^ m. A review of recent research indicates that incarcerated iuveniksdo not 



differ much from non incarcerated juveniles in terms of their deviant behav 
ior» or in terms of MKiomciric characteristics such as I.Q. Some evidence 
from other studies indicates that the strategics used by juveniles in the 
hamJIingof authorities, when detected, might be the factor that determines 
the decision to incarcerate. Thus, it was felt that what was needed was a 
theory to explain incarceration of juveniles, rather than a theory of deviant 
behavior on charactenMics of incarcerated offenders. Accordingly, 
the hypothesis wa<i developed that incarcerated juveniles (who apparently 
implemented a poor strategy in dealing with police) would also evidence 
a poorer ability to develop effective strategies in simulation games. 

A game emulating the relationship between a parent and a teenage 
child was administered to two groups of 16-18 year old males. One group 
u-as incarcerated in a delinquent treatment center, and the other group 
came from a metropoliUn high school. The subjects were compared for 
types of offcnso committed, and no differences were found. Also no differ* 
enccs in social class or in intelligence level were found. The simulation 
game was a mixed- motive game m which the optimum strategy was to 
achieve a mini-masi solution based upon cooperation rather than competi^ 
tk>n. A questionnaire was administered after the gaming to determine a 
kno%k-icdge of the rules of the game. Correlation coefficients were run to 
deiermine the strength of any association between incarceration, and either 
a knowledge of the rules or the type of strategy developed. 

No relationships were found between the questionnaire data and incarc* 
eration. Apparently the questionnaire upped verbal ability, and not knowl* 
edge of the rules since all the subjects were able to follow instructions and 
play the game. A strong correlation was found, however, between incarcer* 
ation snd the type of strategy developed: incarcerated individuals moved 
consistently sumv from the optimum strategy of cooperation to a strategy 
of competition, while nonincarceratcd mdividuals moved consistently f(h 
ward the optimum strateg)- of cooperation. Partial correlation coefficients 
computed to control for the effects of social class, intelligence, sense of fate 
control and a sense of powerlessness did not affect the relationship between 
incarceration and the ability to develop optimum strategies. Thus, the 
hypothesis that incarcerated juveniles would be less able to implement 
elective strategies than nonincarceratcd juveniles was supported. Implica- 
tions ar^ that rehabilitation of incarcerated offenders must include reshap- 
ing of social strategies from a conflict to a cooperative orientation. Game 
playing may be one way of demonstrating this to incarcerated juveniles. 

Order No. 71-21.462. 107 pages. 



AI.IKNAIION. INMATK R(>LKS,.aM> RLI.KAS!. IDKOl.OGV IN 

A vESi I KM lAin sm 



Anthon> Urimort Gt'KNTHKR. Th.!). 
hifduc UnjvcfNjiy, 1972 

•Mdjor PfofcsM>r' K*)lnrrt IVrrucci 

Research on priNon settings has uicre^isingly focused upon the d> lumics 
of 'di))ng iinic ' Sonie s!Udics hav. conipdrcd institutioitb having diifcrent 
adniinistra!!vc "clini^te';.*' and many othcis ha\c aiiah/cd the vagaries of 
inrormal organuai ion among innjak's Hut few Uaw addressed theni>cl\es 
to the prison's iiMjor incentive fur atlitudinul anii behavioral modif;cation. 
rdc;»>c via p»trolc. IhiS project via^ conducted to discover the antecedents 
of inmate btUtts about tlic parole process, and to uientifv' properties of 
prison Careers uhicli relate to ihosc beliefs. 

Based up«>ii exploratory intervicvi^. a survey wa^cunducied at a Federal 
mev*iuni-scfwril> jHrmieniiur) to test ;hc apphcaiion of alienation tlieoiy 
a;i({ inniaie roli: ihccny lo ininaic conceptions of ihe leleasc process. Prison* 
ets I'K-atfd ihrou[:{i sequential samphn^ methods (n=229) resp:mdcd to 
opr'-ational measures of three central variables* (I) a/i^nano/t'^efuied as 
I Ik e>f>cctancv licUl by an mdividu.-.l that his own behavior cannot dcli'r- 
mnic the otiiconics he seeks» and mea>ured through items from Seemaii's 
powerlessness scale, (2) n muttr ro!c structure — defined as a set of prisoner 
piles differentiated m terms of Io>alt> atl<schmcni.s, adherence to the inmi^tc 
cnde» relations wr;l. other inmates, and contacts viith staff. Scale items used 
b> Garabedian vien- supplemented to tdentit> four i>pes of inmate roles: 
Square John, Con Politician. Outlaw, and Right Guy; and (.^) rdcuw 
iJeri/<y/--.i pattern of beliefs heid by prisoners regarding the learning of 
facts objectively relevant to parole, the importance of criteria allegedly 
import»nt tn petting parole, and judgments abont the "chances for parole** 
of four hypntlieticul candtdatc^. 

Hypotheses su^itested by alienation theory and inmate role theory were 
lesicj, With the findings summari7ed as follovis First, high- and low* 
alienation inmates performed at about the same level on a test of knowledge 
O J)out Parole matters, but their estimates of oaroles ffivcn in a recent v<\«r 



were more iiupponive ot alienation tneory. Auenatea prisoners aiso gave 
positive endorsements to **controllablc** parole cntcria half as often, yet 
readily endorsed criteria not subject to modification. On the "chances for 
parole" accorded four fictitious ca^cs. alienated respondents tended to be 
slightly more optimistic when in fact the theor> called for responses w'hich 
expressed the futility of planned rational action. 

Second, inmate role types were contrasted with conceptions of release 
by parole, showmg that Square Johns scored only slightly higher on a test 
of knowledge about parole-relevatit facts, that they most positively (when 
compared wiili the other role types) endorsed controllable properties of 
early release, and that only slight differetices were found between the role 
types regarding their optimism about parole chances of the four h)-pothcli- 
cal candidates. 

Finally, partial gammas were used to control the possible influence of 
mmatc role types (X^) when alienation (X,) predicted release outlook, atid 
to control the possible effect of alienation when inmate role structure 
predicted conceptions of relca*.e. Since neither was shown to have an effect 
upon the other, it was concluded that alienation and inmate role structure 
were independent predictors of release ideology, and that they were about 
equivalent in explanatory power. In sum. variations iti expectancies for 
contri"*! over one*s circumstances appear to have no more influence tiPA't 
so::^-,')tioni ^if rd-rase by parole than the structural effects of pt^rtrayin^ .i 
:;'vcn iiinuitc r«>lc 

Order N(». 72-30.807. 160 pjges. 



ROLE PERCEPTIONS OFTHE INMATES, HOUSE PABENTS, . 
TEACHERS AND SELECTED TREATMENT PERSONNEL AS • 
RELATED TO THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF A 
JUVENILE TRAINING SCHOOL 

Hcary Fina GROOVER* JIt« PIU). 

The Florida State University. 1971 

Major Professor Herman L. Frick 

Essentially the purpose of this study was to analyze the role perceptions 
by the teachers, house parents* selected treatment personnel, and inmates 
as related to the goals and obj'cctives of the Arthur G. Doner School for 
Boys in Marianna. Florida, in 1970>71. The exploratory study was designed 
to examine the perceptions by which each group described its rote and to 
examine the degree to which there was an overlap factor, both discrepancy 
and agreement, among the role perceptions by the four groups. 

Data for the study were obtained by the use of Q-methodoiosy using 
eighty behavioral statements selected by a jury of experts for the develop- 
ment of a 0-sort to be used by each croup to describe its role and the roles 
of ihe other three groups in terms of the goals and objectives of a training 
school. ThepopuUtior. for the study w*a& comprised of two hundred eighty* 
si.\ inmates. -thirty-sev en teachers, forty house parents, and fourteen se- 
lected treatment personnel. 

The hypotheses in this studs were: 

1. There is significant difference between the role perception of the 
inmates and the role perception of the house parents as to goals and 
objectives of the training school. 

2. There is significant difference between the role perception of the 
inmates and the role perception of the teachers. 

3. There is significant di^erence between the role perception of the 
inmates atid the treatment personnel. 

4. There « significant difference between the role perception of the 
teachers and the house parents. 

5. There is significant difference between the role perception of the 
teachers and treatment personnel. 

6. There is significjint difference between the role perception of the 
houM; parents and the treatment personnel. 

The SIX hypotheses were tested, using the Pearson product moment and 
the Spearman ranking correlation procedures to indicate the degree of 
overlap, both discrepancy and agreement, among the groups. Factor analy- 
sis was used to see to what degree the four groups saw specific roles for 
themselves and the degree to which their f»c(or d^nptions overlap the 
factor descriptions of each other group. Statistically the six hypotheses 
were not accepted at the .01 level. 

There was identical placement of eight of the item-statements by the 
four groups. There were sixteen item*statements with a difference of three 
or more ranks in placement by the groups on a nine point scale* However* 
there may be significance, other than statistically, to these sixteen differ- 
ences in placement such as socially, psychologically, spiritually, or in otha 
ways which were unknown to the investigator. Further study to investigate 
to what extent these differences may be meaningful to Arthur 0. Dozier 
School for Bovs and other institutions in the Florida Division of Youth 



Services might be ftpproprtatc. 

1 he mtHt significant fmdin^ of i his study, indicated by the data* mas 
the high »gre«mcni in the ej^prcsscd role perception by the four groups for 
the Arthur C. Dozier School for Boys. 

Order No. 72.16,586, 214 pages. 



and depression. Physiological symptoms were Itas ttttctttv 
in differentiating the prl^ners with an alcoholic stU*c<MCM. 
The findings cast doubt on the appropriatentss of tht ai«ltei| 
model of alcoholism. M $4.70; X $16.6S. 3d7jMfi^ 



MENTAL HEALTH IN A PRISON POPULATION 

(Order No. 69-11.885) 

Robert James Greenfield, Ph.D. 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1968 

Chairman: Professor Ralph H. Turner 

Interviews were conducted with a random sample of 201 
convicted naule misdemeanants durmg their sentence In a max- 
imum security jail. A licensed psychometrlst an^ clinical 
psycholog;ist administered the mterview schedule and the 
LangnerTventy-Two Item Mental Health Screening Instru- 
ment to each prisoner. The Doppelt Short Form of the Wechs- 
ler Adult Intelligence Schedule was administered to a random 
one- half of the sample. 

The satfipling distribution of the prisoners was matched 
with a group of males, ages eighteen and over, from a data 
bank on free adults in the same community as the jail. Other 
controls included were the Federal census of the community, 
the Federal census of inmates of institutions, and recent and 
historical publications on the incidence of mental illness and 
mental deficiency among prisoners: 

A survey of criminological theories indicated only two gen- 
eral comprehensive theories; the differential association theory 
and anomie theory. The historical precedents of these theories 
are presented and the present viability of these theories for 
understanding the behavior of misdemeanants Is assessed. 
Neither of these two major theoretical positions provides a 
viable scheme for interpreting the phenomenon of misdemeanant 
crime. A third theoretical position Is presented as stemming 
from the worJcs of Emile Durkhelm in France » and George 
Herbert Mead of the United States. This is the functionalist 
theory of crime. The functionalist theory most adequately 
provides for the interpretation of misdemeanant crime In 
American society. In addition, the functionalist theory at the 
societal level appears to be consistent with the theory of sec- 
ondary deviation at the level of the Individual. 

Findings: One-half of the subjects had an alcoholic self- 
concept. Fifty-six percent of the sample scored four or more 
failures on the Langner Mental Health Screening Instrument. 
The distribution of intelligence scores was approximately 
normal. The subjects with an alcoholic self- concept did sig- 
nificantly poorer on the Mental Health Test. The incidence of ^ 
mental illness among these -prisoners* as measured by the 
Langner Scale, was found to be the highest of any nonpatient 
group tested with this instrument. The empirical description 
of demographic and social role characteristics effectively dif- 
ferentiated the prisoner group from the control group in so- 
cially undesirable ways. Education* income, occupation, and 
physical health of the prisoners Indicates a significant lack of 
social power. 

Indicators from the interview schedule items were opera- 
tionalized and hypotheses derived from the secondary devia- 
tion theory proposed by Lemert were treated statistically. 
The theory of secondary deviation was supported. The number 
of previous penal convictions was positively associated with 
social withdrawal, poor mental health, and a general reduction 
of complexity of the individual's role structure. An Item anal- 
ysis of the Langner Mental Health Screening Instrument per- 
formed between the two groups of prisoners, those with and 
^Jhout an alcoholic self-concept, indicated that the role of 
i^Rohollc was characterized bv lonelinp^q nfts<;imlsm. anxietv. 



RACE AND COUNSELOR CLIMATE AS SELECTED FACTORS 
IN THE COUNSELOR PREFERENCE OF DEUNQUCNT GIRLS 

Anthony Martins GAMBOA, JR., Pb.D. 

The Ohio Stale Universtiy, 1971 

Adviser: Professor Anthony C. Riccio 

A contrived analogue of counseling was presented on videotape so as 
to examine the effect of counselor race (white-black), counselor climate* 
(cold-warm), and student race (white-black) on the counselor preference of 
delinquent girls. A 2x2x2 factorial analysis of variance with fixed effects 
was employed. The two levels of counselor race, counselor climate, and 
student race resulted in eight combinations of treatment. Cell entries wer^ 
scores obtained on a Counselor Preference Sctle which surveyed student 
willingness to see the analogue counselor for vocational, personal-social, 
and educational counseling. Each measure was examined separately. 

The sample in this study was drawn from the white and black high' 
school population at an institution for delinquent girls. Members from each 
group were assigned numbers and a table of random numbers was used to 
select randomly ten white and ten black subjects for each treatment group. 

In preparing the treatment conditions, two male actors of approxi- 
mateiy the same age and body structure, one white and one black, were 
employed. In addition, one orienul female actress portrayed a counselee 
in the analogue of counseling. A standard counselof<lient fcnpt was pre- 
pared and used in each treatment. 

To sufRciently control and isolate the variable of counselor race, only 
a profile of both the white and the black analogue counselor was portrayed 
on videotape. Secondly, the audio portion of the videotape was made 
separately using the same actor for both climactic conditions and then 
dubbed into each level of counselor race. Thus, the'cold and the warm voice 
conditions for both the white and the black counselors were identical. 
Thirdly, the body movements and the dress of each counselor were held 
constant. Prior to subject viewing, twenty expert judges validated each of 
the videotapes. 

The results revealed that the main effects of counselor nee, counselor 
climate and student race were not significant, nor were there any significant 
interactions, when preference was made for a counselor to render voca- 
tional counseling. The main effect of student race was significant, however, 
at the .05 level when preference was made for a counselor to render person- 
al-social and educational rounseling. The main effect of counselor race was 
significant at the .07 level when personal«socta] counseling was the criterion 
measure. Counselor climate was not significant, nor did it approach signifi- 
cance, for either of the three measures. 

It was revealed that the white subjects in this study were significantly 
more amenable to seeing a counselor for personal-social and educational 
counseling than were the black subjects and this was irrespective of both 
counselor race and counselor climate. In addition, the black counielor was 
significantly more preferred by both the white and the black sut:tKCts when 
personal-social counseling was the criterion. However, white subjects gave 
the black counselor a higher mean preference rating than did the Mack 
subjects. 

Order Na 71-27,472» 132 pages.' 



THE EFFECTS OF A CAREER PLANNING EXPERIENCE 
ON THE VOCATIONAL MATURITY. SELF CONCEPT AKD 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE AMONG INMATES OF PENAL ^ 
INSTITUTIONS 

Howard S. FELDMAK. Ed.D. 

Boston University School of Education, 1973 

Major Professor: Robert P. Marinelll 



Statement of the Problem 

This study was designed to Investigate the effect of a career 
plannmg experience on inmates of penal Institutions In Massa- 
r.hiiflPtt<{. 



ERIC 



The main endeavor was to determine ii providing a voca- 
tional counselini; €><perience would be beneficial to future voca- 
tional activity. Penal institutions have stressed skill training? 
in their efforts to rehabilitate mniat«»s. Research indicates 
that this has not proven successful. This study theorized that 
the reason for this lack of success inii'.hi be that many of the 
offenders needed a more basic U«arniii>; oxperienc**? to acquir»^ 
the concepts of planning; and choice before they i ould intet;rate 
this skill trninin*^ into their own li testy )os. 

The foUowinji three hy|Hjtheses w» r»' trslrd: 

1. There will be a hi«:her level of vocational maturity In 
those inmates who participate Iti a car^^er planning: cxijerienco 
as compared to those who do not. 

2. There will be a hi|;her level of scl;-t oncepi ainonu those 
inmates who participate in a career plannini; experience as 
compared to those who do nnt. 

3. There will be a j^reater ability to express a r*?:ilistlc 
occupational choice amonj; those inmates who jnrticipatr* in a 
career planning experlenre as conip;ir'-»d to those who do not. 



Description of Subjects 

The research consisted of six applic.ntions .>! :i career p?.i«- 
ning study in four separate penal institutions thruui:hout the 
state. A total of ninety inmates wer«' as.si;::ied at r.indom to 
one of throe i^roups. Group ch.irarlori.stu's such a.s prevruis 
incarceration, type ot crime, a^c- and cdu(.:ition,il level were 
compared. The first of theso ^loups served as the experi- 
mental proup whilf* the other two served a> control ijroupb. 



Procedure 

Each of the thirty subjects in th».* *v\perini#»ntal t;rout) par- 
ticipated in a standardised car»fr plauiit.i*: *'xp»»rit.Mite. ti/a- 
D "''iij; of tostinv? and discuss ion. Ses i;ons wore both .-.roup 
and indi\idu.il. This e.xpenmenlal jtouo w;is ili* ii urout:h; to- 
toother with the two control j:roups and all three r.» oups Wv-ro 
tested to detcrnuRe vhothcr thore was any smnifxcant dilfor- 
maknin .ibilitj. Tho ievcl of vocational maturity was measured 
b.\ the Waii«'i:.tl Devoloptiifnt Inventory; tho level of self- 
concept uns measured by thf^ Tennessee Self Concept Scale; 
ihf cboic< mn^;m^' ability wa.s measured by the Vocational 
Ciicicf InvMitcry. At\ anal>.»^..»^ of varianro was then employed 
to deterinint' thi dilfircnci s of ilic jtutups on the evaluative 
inMru.nents. A scnttei an;»l\.sis inrludmj: all noted variables 
wa^ ihcn perfumed on the data to ascertain any unnoticed cor- 
relations. 



1. Thtn- w.:£; a ^ipiiificunt dilference in the level of voca- 
tional mnturity ir. those j:roups participutmi: in the career plan- 
ning: experience aj. roiiipartd to those };roups who did not. 

2. There was no sipnifican! difference in the level of self- 
concept between anv of the three proups. 

3. There was no sij;nifirant difference in the ability to ex- 
piess n vocational choice between any of the three trroups. 

An addjiionnl findinj: was the acceptance of the population 
as a whole to participate m a study involving vocational mat- 
ters and their interest as to the findings. 



Conclusions 

Tliis study demonstrated tJiat a short term learning experi- 
ence can produce a beneficial effect on the vocational attitudes 
of inmates in penal institutions in Massachusetts. In so doing 
it gave empirical support to the hypothesis that vocational de- 
velopment can be accelerated through the introduction of bene- 
ficial leurnintx experiencfs. 

Contrary to ex|Hr tat ions, the experimental group did not 
displJiy .1 hifiher level of self-concept to go along with this 
biglier level of \ocational maturity. The implication here is 
^ "lat Significant changes in the level of self-concept requires 
festvle adjustments of a deeper nature than the career plan- 



ning tixperience uiuizeo flere to oe signiiicanny aitecteo. 

With regard to the ability to express a vocational choice 
there was no significant difference between ; jiy of the groups. 
The implication here could be that due to environmental condi- 
tions the expression of a Bingle.cholce among this population 
is not necessarily indicative of better vocational planning. 

Major recommendations for further research based on this 
project was for studies assessing the durability and the trans- 
ferability of the increased level of vocational maturity brought 
about through the career planning experience. 
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CRIMINAL SELF-CONCEPnONS IN THE PENAL 
COMMUNITY OF FEMALE OFFENDERS: AN EMPIRICAL 
STUDY 

Marion Rkbanl EARNEST, PI J). 
The Univcnitrof Iowa, 1971 

Supervisor:^ Professor Robert G. Cddwell 

This was a social psychological study of criminal self-conception. An 
attempt wss made to explore and explain the presence or absence of cri mi- 
nal self-conception in female inmates at th>; Wisconsin Home for Women, 
Taycheedah, Wisconsin, a penal instttuUon for adult female criminals. 

The theoretical model of self-reference group theory guided the miuor ; 
hypotheses of this study. This theoretical orienution was Incorporated into 
differential identification theory. It was hypothesized that a criminal self- 
conception is functionally related to the inmate's reference group, reference 
category, the type of criminal act, and the definition of the situation. 

The dau consisted of 105 female prisoners at the Wisconsin Home for 
Women who voluntarily responded to a questionnaire designed to measure 
s^f-oonccption which was then compared to the inmate's reference groups. 
The mmate's perception of reference "others" who thou^t of them as a 
criminal was recorded. This level of influence was represented by a tabula* 
tion of (criminal) negative referents, which was then compared to the 
inmate's actual report of a criminal $elf<onception. 

The findings generally supported the hypotheses of this research: 

1. Inmates who perceived themselves as criminal tended to have refer- 
ence groups whom they thought perceived them as criminal. 

2. Inmates who did not conceive of themselves as criminal were not 
likely to perceive their reference category as criminal. 

3. Inmates who were convicted of serious type crimes were more likely 
>y to report themselves as criminal. 

4. There was no significant relationship between serious crime and 
cnminal reference groups. 

5. Inmates who defined their criminal act as serious tended to view 
themselves as criminal while inmates who defined their crime u less 
senous tended not to perceive of themselves as criminal. 

6. Inmates who had, at the time of mtniMrwmm a criminal self, 
conception, were most likely to report having a criminal adf^oiu 
ceplion upon arrival in the prison. Also, inmates who did not 
perceive of themselves as criminal on arrival were mott likely not 
to change their self-conception to criminal. 

The basic study confirms the general theoretical posiUon that criminal 
reference groups are significantly reUted to a criminal self<onception- it 
«u !II ? f ^,«*'»fi«*^«ow need to be considered. For exam- 

ple, the findings indicate that special referents play a significant part in 
producing a cnminal self concept. However, previous crim« and incar^ra. 
tions are also important in producing this effect indicating that all these 
vanaWw may merge to produce a criminal self<onception. This limitadon 
should be controlled in further studies. 

Future research must consider areas that may play a more productive 
role in understanding the young female adolescent criminal and her self- 
conception, particularly at the onset of crime. 
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COMPARISON OF SINGLE THERAPIST 
AN? SIH,^ ^«PLE THERAPIST CROUP cSeLINC WITO 
INCARCERATED FEMALE DELINQUENTS 

Joel Standish DILL, Ed.D. 
Ball State University, 1970 
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inis study was undertaken to examine the cttccls of two' different 
methods of group counsclmg upon incarcerated female delinquents The 
major hypotheses were concerned with the eff^ects of group counseling on 
se r concept and changes tn behavior as expressed by the subjects. Fifteen 
self concept vanables and six behavioral variables were used to measure 
changes in the subjects. 

Subjects were screened for the study by institutional counselors. These 
counselors assigned subjects to the study on the baMS of four cnterion: 
suitability for group counseling, fifteen to eighteen years of age, appropnate 
level of reading, and proximity to parole. Subjects were than randomly 
assigned to one of three experimental units: control (na: 19), stngle*thera- 
pist (na|9), or multiple-therapist group (na 19) counseling. 

The subjects in the control unit received no treatment. They were 
involved only in the regular institutional activities. The subjects in the 
singlc-lherapist unit received group counseling ted by one counselor. The 
subjects in the multiple-therapist unit received group counseling led by 
co-thcrapsts, one male and the other female. Each of the groups par- 
ticipated in eleven weekly sessions. Each session lasted for one and onchalf 
to two hours. 

The outcome for this study was defined in three specific hypotheses 
involving self concept and reported behavior. The Ttnnessee Self Concept 
^aic and the FundamcntjUnterpcrsonal Rdations Oritntation were uti- 
lued to measure the changes. Subjects were pretested the week prior to the 
start of the study and posttested the three days following termination of 
counseling. 

Data collected from the cnterion instruments were treated by analysis 
of variance. The F value for each variable studied was determined in order 
to test the significance of the changes from pretest to posttest. On each 
variable, comparisons were analyzed in three ways: I) between the control 
unit and the single therapist unit. 2) between the control unit and the 
multiple-therapist unit, and 3) between the single-therapist and the multi- 
ple*therapist unit. 

Three hypotheses were utilized to make the comparisons listed above. 
The first hypothesis (A) stated that no significant differences in positive self 
regard would result from the different treatment methods. The results of 
the statistical analysis indicate that only one variable was significant at the 
j05 level of probability. The moraUthical self variable in the comparison 
between the control unit and the single-therapist unit was significant at the 
.05 level. 

The second hypothesis (B) stated that no significant differences in ex- 
pressed behavior would result from the different treatment methods. The 
analysis of variance comparisons indicated no significant 
differences among the expenmental units on any of the three vanables- 

The third hypothesis (C) stated that no significant differences in wanted 
behavior would result from the different treatment methods. The results of 
the analysis of variance indicated no significant differences among the 
experimental units on any of the three variables. 

An analysis of the results indicates that only one variable, moral ethical 
^If. involved in Hypothesis A is significant at the .05 level of probability 
For this vanable the null hypothesis is rejected. For all the other variables 
in Hypothesis A the null hypothesis is not rejected. For Hypotheses B and 
C there IS no evidence to warrant the rejection of the two hypotheses. 
Therefore. Hypotheses B and C are not rejected. 

Although no significant differences were found, an analysis of the means 
reveals t hat the control group went down on all of the ^clf concept vana- 
bles. while the two experimental units gained on almost all the self concept 
variables. Therefore, there were discernible differences between the two 
treatment groups and the control group although the results were not 
significant at the .05 level of probability. 
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CONCEPT OF SELF IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
AS PERCEIVKD BV DELINQUENT AND NON-DELINQUENT 
YOUni 

Kay Lyman DEA, O.S.W. 
Columbi.i University, 1970 

During recent >G*rs social scientists have increasir^ly postulated a 
relationship between the delinquent's percepiion of «lf and his deviant 
behavior. Fnllo>fcing traditional phenomenological self»theories they have 
stresved perceptions, cogniiions. and feelings as motivating factors in delin- 
quency. Important componentsof self that have been emphasized include 
the pfrceptton of one's characteristics and abilities, the perception of one's 
in!eri<y$onal behavior, the relationship between self and social environ- 
mcni. and the perception of personal values. goaK and ideals Theorists 
^ •"veemphasi/ed the importance of interpersonal relationships in thedevel* 
mciir of a cure concept of self, and Ihev have cited the imoortance of 



uuderstanding ano treating selt-concepts in the rehabihtition of delinquent 
ofTenders. ^et.tl^ere have been few studies and little empirical evidence to 
t?n^Tl\ y<Hi«»» i« fact perceive themselves differently 

ihiA y«»«h' cspedtlly in the area of interpersonal relation- 

The purpose of this study was to examine the concepts of self in interp- 
crsonal relationships as reported by deKnquent and non-delinquent \outh. 
Specifically, the study had three objective*: (1) to identify and describe 
delinquent concepts of self, (2) to contrast delinquent concepts of self with 
those held by non-delinquents, and (3) to explore the effects of a traditional 
correctional treatment program upon delinquent self, percept ion.- 

The delinquent and non-delinqueiit samples included in this study were 
both obtained from the geographic area incorporating Salt Lake County, 
Utah. The delinquent sample was drawn from the Utah State Industrial 
School, a co-cducational institution for the treatment of delinquent offend- 
ers. The non>deIinquent sample was drawn from a summer remedial pro- 
gram at a Salt Lake County high school judged to be in a geographic area 
compnsed of families with personal characteristics similar to those of 
students at the State Industrial School. The high school remedial program ^ 
was utilized for obtaining the non-delinquent sample in an attempt to 
control for the academic retardation and history of devaluating experiences 
that commonly characterize delinquent youth in institutions. 

Both samples were limited to male students between the ages of fiAeen • 
and eighteen years. In addition, subjects had to reside in Salt Lake Cbunty. 
There were sixty subjects in the delinquent sample and thirty subjects in 
the non-delinquent "control" group. In both groups all subjects who met 
the population definitions were included in the samples. 

Data were collected through small group testing of subjects and 
through the application of a schedule to the records at the Utah State 
Industrial School. Five graduate students from the University of Utah 
Graduate School of Social Work were employed in this activity. The social 
work students were trained by the investigator to administer the research 
instruments under standardized procedures. Subjects were randomly as- 
signed to the small groups for testing, with groups randomly assttned to 
each of the research assistants. 

Three instruments were used in the collection of daU: (I) an interper- 
sonal Q-Sort developed by the investigator, (2) a Social Vocabulary Index, 
developed by the staff of the Vocational Rehabilitation Resorch Center at 
the University of Utah, and (3) a record schedule applied to the institu- 
tional records of delinquent subjects. 

The Q-Sort and Vocabulary Index both provided measures of self- 
perception in interpersonal relationships. In the case of the Q-Sort four sets 
of scores were obtained describing self as phenomenally perceived, self as 
subjects believed peers and society to perceive them, and self as subjecU 
would like to be in ideal role behavior. In addition, the Vocabulao' Index 
provided a social desirability score and a vocabulary comprehension test 
that were used for validating purposes. 

Data support the conclusion that delinquent subjects have positive 
concepts of self. As estimated on a positive-negative behavioral continuum 
defined by six faculty judges they felt positive about themselves; they felt 
that peers and society perceived themselves positively; and they expressed 
a desire to be positive in interpersonal role behavior. 

Similar patterns in self perception were noted in the non-delinquent 
groups, although significant differences were noted in the magnitude of 
positive scores between the two groups. It was concluded that delinquents 
perceive themselves less positively than their non-delinquent counterparts, 
and that they believe to be perceived less positively by society. DaU also 
support the conclusion that delinquent and non-delinqitent subjects shared 
common values of self in ideal role behavior. 

Trends were noted that support the hypothesis that incarcention de» 
presses positive concepts of self It was speculated from the data that 
correctional institutions tend to strip individuals of their self identity. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENVIRONMENT AS PERCEIVED 
BY STUDENTS, FACULTY, AND ADMINISTRATORS AT 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY CALUMET CAMPUS. (Previously 
cop>'righted material not microfUmed at request of author. 
Available for consultation at Indiana University Library] 

Larry Mitchell CRAWFORD, Ed*D. 
Indiana University, 1972 

Chairman: Dr. Darlne P. Brown 

Problem ? An examination of research studies lead to the 
conclusion that academic achievement may be a result of 



certain motivational factors and environnnental demands In 
addition to intellective capacity. An effort directed toward dis- 
covering some of the characteristics of the intellectual-social- 
cultural environment of the student is needed in order to under- 
stand the university and its students. It is only with a mutual 
awareness and understanding of the i^al environment as per- 
ceived by various constituents of the campus community ;lhat 
colleges and universities can be evaluated and improved. The 
purpose of this study was to analyze as well as to seek out the 
nature and extent of differences in the environmental percep- 
tions of students, faculty, and admlnittrators of Purdue Vniver- 
sityj[:alumet Campus. 

Z£*2ii^*l!£S5* ^ random sample of 275 full-time students 
and all 169 faculty members and all 17 administrators were 
invited to respond to the College and University Environment 
Scales. CliES is an instrument designed to assess an indi- 
vidual's perception of what is generally characteristic of his 
campus environment. Seventy-eight percent of the students, 
85 percent of the faculty, and 94 percent of the administrators 
responded to the instrument. The one-way analysis of variance 
was used to determine if significant differences occurred be- 
tween groups on each scale of CUES. Institutional scores cal- 
culated for each group on the seven scales were converted to 
percentile equivalents based on a reference group of 100 col- 
legos and universities. 

Findings and Conclusions ; Significant differences were 
found Fn the perceptions of the campus environment by sub* 
groups on the Practicality, Scholarship, Propriety, and Quality 
of Teaching and Faculty- student Relationships Scales of CUES. 
Similar perceptions were reported on the Awareness. Commu- 
nity, and Campus Morale Scales. An analysis of the environ- 
ment revealed that each sub-group perceived the campus cli- 
mate as (a) lacking personal, poetic, and political meaning, 
(b) being private and unfriendly with feelings of cool detach- 
ment, and (c) being mannerly, considerate, proper, and con- 
ventional. Administrators perceived an average scholarly cli- 
mate, whereas students and faculty described an environment 
as lacking scholastic discipline. In summaxy. Purdue Univer- 
sity Calumet Campus possesses a xinique profile reflecting an 
environment that does not parallel existing categories of col- 
leges and universities. 
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1. Since large degrees of freedom were used, caution 
should be exercised in interpreting these differences found in 
the perception of the environmental press. 
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AN EVALUATION OF A SHORT-TERM ATTITUDE 
MODIFICATION PROGRAM IN A JUVENIIE DETENTION 
HOME SETTING 

Charles Melvin COHEN, Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburgh. 1970 

The purpose of this study was to measure the effectiveness of a one- 
week, shon-term school program m positively affect mg the attitudes of 
institutionalized boys toward a juvenile detention home. A body oflitera- 
ture was reviewed which supported the view that delinquents have poorer 
attitudes tow4rd agents ofauthonty than do non-delinquents. This problem 
is particularly acute with institutionalized delinquents due to the dehuman- 
izing aspats of institutional life. It was hypothesized that a school program 
specifically designed to alleviate the detrimental elTects of detention should 
be more effective in positively affecting the attitudes of Ss toward the 
Detention Home than either a traditional school program or the absence 
of a school program. 

The setting of the study was the Allegheny County Juvenile Detention 
Home, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. The main Ss were 1 16 male deuinees. 
Forty-eight Ss were exposed to Control Treatment A. the **old*' or tradi- 
tional program, which was not specifically designed to alleviate the detri- 
mental effects of detention. Thirtyone Ss were exposed to Control 
Treatment B. "no" school program, during the summer when the school 
staff was on vacation. Thirty -seven Ss were exposed to Experimental Treat- 
ment C the "new" school program which was specifically designed to 
klleviate the detrimental effects of detention. In the *'new*' program, to 
nttnteract the effiects of delinouencv identification, the children were given 



tne ireeaom to cnoose wnat areas m the school program they Vim loan 
With whom they went To counteract the fcetinp of i^hni, iht ichoc 
staff, especially the counselor, attempted to approach the children «nth «i 
attitude of genuine caring. The non-puniiive atmospliere of the pcotrain 
together with the predominance of positive reinforcement of behavior «va 
designed to alleviate the Ss* feelings of being punished. A new system c 
communications was csublished in order to give the child an oppoftynir 
to prove his worth during his sUy in the Detention Home 

A Detention Home Attitude Scale (DH AS) was developed as Ihe crit« 
non measure of attitude modification. It was a 16-item Likett scale whici 
obtained a split^half reliability estimate of .809. A nonequivalent contro 
group design was employed. A pretest was administered to the St in e^:) 
group on their first day in the Detention Home, and a poettest wasadminis 
lercd to these same Ss on their eighth day in the Detention Home. 

It was concluded that the "new" school program positively affected th 
attitudes of the Ss toward the Detention Home. The '^" program w« 
also found to be superior to both the "old" and "no" school programs. I 
was also concluded that "no" school program negatively affected the attt 
ludes of Ss toward the Detention Home, while the **oId*' school proiraii 
had little effect on the Ss* attitudes. These findinp supported a balano 
theory approach to attitude modification. They also demcastratcd the rela 
live effectiveness of a well-planned and implemented short-term attitudi 
modification program in a detention home setting. 

A trend in the data, significant at the . 10 level, suggested that the blad 
Ss rapondcd better to the **new" program than did the white Ss. Cm 
possible explanation of this dau was that the "new" program was in sue!) 
contrast to the black Ss* previous experiences that uniform mast disionanci 
was achieved, thus causing positive attitude modification. Another postibk 
explanation was discussed in terms of the racial atmosphere in which thi 
program was set and its effect upon the readiness of the black Ss to acccM 
the program. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF URGE CHOUP COUNSELING 
TECHNIQUES AS AN ADJUNCT TO THE EDUCATIONAL. 
VOCATIONAL AND PERSONAL-SOCUL REHABILITATION 
OF ADULT MALE CRIMINAL OFFENDERS ' 

Charles Robert CHERRY, JfR^ PhJ>. 
The Catholic University of America, 1971 

This study was designed to show the effectlvenm of large group cmii 
seling techniques as an adjunct to the educational, vocational and penond 
social rehabiliution of adult male criminal offenders. Subjecufor this ttud 
were 271 committed inmates of Patuxent InitHutioii, JeiStt^ Maiylanc 
Large group counseling techniques were defined at weekly, fifty mtnul 
group counseling sessions by two or more profctiional tUff memben of a 
entire tier composed of approximately thirty inmites. The study was con 
poied of three groups-an experimental group which raodved lane troiu 
counseling; a treated contrtd group which raoeived tier rounds; andi 
non-trcaio! control group. Subjects were randomly attigned to the thre 
groups. Thesiudy covered a period of one year with a thirty month follow 
up of the expenmenui and the treated control groups. 

The resulu showed that the eight hypothec of the one-year study wer< 
not $upport«l in that there were no significant differences found among th 
experimental, treated control and non-treated control groups on the crite 
non measures of educational, vocational and pefsonal^odal functtoning 
The three h^thcta of the thirty month foUow-up were not supported h 
that no significant differences weit found between the expe rimental and th < 
twatcd control groups on the criterion measures of rehabilitation. Whei 
the experimental group was combined with the treated control group t( 
form a Unit treated group, the Unit-treated group showed significant!] 
more (.10 level) inmates paroled and parole success than the non-lrcatei 
control group. 

The results were discussed as not supporting the effectiveness of largi 
group counseling. However, the Unit-treatment effect was viewed as havinj 
important implications for the acceleration and improvement of rehabilita^ 
tion programs for criminal offenders. 
. ^ Order No. 71-23,403, 155 pages 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL VALUES OF DELINQUEOT BOTO 

(Order No. 67-15,439) 

Francis Leslie Carney, Jr., Ph.D. 

The CathoUc University ol America, 1967 

Accordlnf to Ginsberg one factor in the development of 
occupational choice is values. Values are formed in mid- 
adolescence and tend to remain stable into adulthood. The role 
values play in occupational choice has not been extensively 
investigated, but there is some suggestion that as groups de* 
viate from the norm their value orientations differ too. It 
would be important for a counselor to Icnow what the value ori- 
entation of a given group is. 

It was hypothesized that Uie occupational values of juvenile 
delinquents would differ from the norm, that the difference 
would be in terms of giving the greater valuation of those fac- 
tors which promised material rewards, that tlie greater the 
experience of delinquency the further from the norm these 
values would be. The hypothesis was tested by asking several 
groups to rank in order of importance nine occupational values. 
These groups were a normal Control and delinquenU who were' 
either Probationers, Parolees, or InsUtutionalized. The groups ' 
were matched witli respect to race, age, I.Q., and occupational 
level of the parents. 

The results did not support the hypothesis. The ranking of 
occupational values by the delinquents was in close agreement 
with that of the Control, leading to the conclusion that delin- 
quents and non-delinquents are alike with respect to expressed 
occupational values. It was noted, however, that delinquents 
did tend to place heavier emphasis on those factors which 
promised to meet psychological needs rather than on factors 
which promised material rewards. 

It was concluded that in the vocational and educational 
counseling of delinquents it could be assumed that they shared 
the same aspirations as their normal peers, and Uwjt their 
primary difficulty was not in defining the goal but in attaining it. 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $3.00. 53 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE OCCUP.^TIONAL .VSPIRATIONS OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 



study: the Lorge-Tnornaike intelligence Aests-veroai mattery, 
an interview schedule, and a fifty -occupations questionnaire. 
The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests furnished the I.Q. 
scores; the interview schedule permitted the students an oppor 
timily to articulate their occupational and educational aspira- 
tions; the fifty-occupations questionnaire permitted the com* 
parison of mean responses of t\m delinquent and non^iellnquent 
students in order to determine whether significant differences 
existed. The occupation of the father was obtained from the 
students' school records. 

The delinquent and non-delinquent students' responses to 
the questions from the personal Interview were compared In 
relation to their I.Q. scores, father's occupation, ethnicity, and 
their educational aspirations. A frequency distribution was 
utilized to present the findings. 

The responses to the fifty-occupations questionnaire were 
analyzed by chi square and double classification analysis of 
variance technique. Findings were considered significant at of 
beyond the .05 level of confidence. 



Kc'View of Literature 

The problem under Investigation required a review of the 
literature from two areas: delinquency, and student aspira- 
tions. The literature on delinquency was so voluminous that 
the present review had to be limited to theories concerning 
deviant behavior. Three theories were reviewed for this study: 
strain theory, control theory, and cultural deviance theory. 
Reinforcement theory was reviewed In connection with strain 
th9oi7. The literature concerning student aspirations was 
reviewed rather than the literature concerning levels of as- 
pirations. 

The strain theorists postulate that when ^'legitimate de- 
sires* and aspirations are unfulfilled by subscribing to norma- 
tive behavior, some individuals arc motivated to engage in 
deviant behavior. 

Control theory is centered around the notion that a weakened 
bond will permit deviant behavior. 

The cultural deviance theorists believe that deviance can be 
infra-culture rather than contra-cnlture. 

Studies concerned withstudent.<?' aspirations indicated that 
socioeconomic status, parental pressure, and I.Q. were Im- 
portant variables in predicting students' aspirations. 



Harold C. BROWN, Ph.D. 
Claremotit Graduate School, 



Purpose of the Study 
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The purpns«» of this study was to identity the charactensMcs 
of the occupitloail aspirations as e'cpresst^d hy delm*^«.jt»nt ,^nd 
non-delinquent .students, .md to determine the degr»»** to '.vhich 
these aspirations were diff(»rent or similar. 



Sample 

The delinquent .sample for this stMdy was select<»d from the 
wards of the >;tate of California .it Fred C. Nell^^.s School tor 
r:oy^. The total sample consisted of fifty-two .st':derts: .•unpt**en 
were white, ciy^ht were brown, and tw^nr;.'-fi v<* were black. Their 
.t..*'s ranged from seventeen years two months to ei^^hteen years 
fi: CO months. This age ranjte was comparable to graduating 
.s*.'niorj in public high schools. 

The non-cVjliaquenl sample for this study was selected from 
Clarcrnont Hi^h School and Dorsey High School. The total 
:i.imple coruslbted ol fifty-five seniors: thirty-five ivere white, 
two wen: brown, and eij(hteen were black. These seniors were 
all eligible for June ^rraduation, and would either enter the jub 
market or continue their education by going to college. 



Method of Research 
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Three instruments were used to gather the data for this 



C'mclusion .. 

D**Jinquent and non-delinquent students' occupational aspira- 
tions differed significantly. Non-delinquent students aspired 
for high index occitpations and delinquent students aspired for 
low index occupations. . 

The cduc.Uional aspirations'of aon-dellnquent students were 
greater than delinquent students* educational aspirations. 

Both group.s planned appropriate educational careers for 
f leir octvipalior:al aspirations. This suggested a realistic cdu- 
.:ational attitude for both groups. 

Delinqaenl students had a significantly low'S"mean I.O. 
score than non-delinquent students. 

When I.Q. scores were held constant, occupational asplra- 
tions and educational asplraUons were still slgnlilcantly related. 

Parental occupational level had a slight negative reUtlon- " 
ship to the occupational choices of delinquent studenU. 

Parental occupational level had a slight positive relationship 
to the occupational choices of non-delinquent students. 

Both groups tended to have lUgher occupational aspirations • 
than the present occupation of their fathers. 

Both groups aspired for a very narrow range of occupations. 

Suggestions 

The investigator suggests that comprehensive changes In 
the educational process and rehabilitation process are required 
to make the schools effective institutional agencies In the pre- 
vention and correction of delinquency. Changes must occur at 
the pre-sehool level and range to the level of late adolescent; 
from high risk category of studenU to Identified delinquents; 
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trom the basic teaching- learning structure to utilizlntf the as- 
pirations of students in curriculum construction. 

There is also u r.eed for longitudinal studies to systemati- 
cally record the actual results oi our present preparation pro- 
grams. These (indmgs would provide a much needed knowledge 
base to evaluate the relevance ol existing curricula, and also 
provide additional information for personnel responsible for 
the construction of curricula. Order No. 73-14,248, 154 pa^es. 



A CDMVUTMR ^XSSISTKO dlMtU\TION TO ?U\ti THK 
PROJRAM OF AN AUEA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

Jolm Eii>?*--ne BKUNTLKTT, U.<1.D. 
t'tah State University, lii73 

Major Pr<>f»^sbor: Dr. Carl U. WaUis 

A mod^'l of the process involved in pLinninj? the prot^ram of 
art area vocational schO')l '.vah idfutified through a review of 
pertinent litor.iture. This vmuM was then implemented by a 
PL/ 1 computc*r pro'^nini. 

Tht» background m.uorial .serMon of .i simulation written by 
Darren L. VViird :ind .Timiny d. Koenin;<er* was then slightly 
modified to facilitate use of the ^-oniputerized planning model. 
The complete siniuiatlon pacUai^e H included as an appendix 
containing background malen.il. simulation .^setting, Instruction 
for its use, and sample output. 



1. Darrell L. Ward and Jimmy G. Koenint^eri An Inter- 
n:eriUt.^ S:m'ilatiun: rnordi.Tnted LocaU St ate Vucationat Kduca- 
t i^»r.al Pl:^.!:nini{. .i Comnemiii?ni of Background ]mormat;<iii » 
Book n (Cclumbiis, Uhio: Ccnt^*r for Vocational .md Technical 
Education, Ohio Srate tjaiversity, 1071). 
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SOME PS/CHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
NEGLECTED A*\'D DELINQUENT ADOLESCENT GIRLS 

(Order No. 68-14,195) 

Eleanor Jessen Brown, Ph.D. 
The University ol Oklahoma, 1968 

Major Professor J. R. Morris, Jr. 

This study investigated some psychological differences be- 
tween the neglected and the delinquent adolescent girl, with 
Leary's schematic ''levels of self as the focus of attention. 
Expectations were based primarily on Ausubel's theoretical 
formulations of satellizers (controls) and non-satellizers (ne- 
glected and delinquent), although it was recognized that groups 
here did not represent "pure* types* Levels I and*UI were 
computed from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
and Level U from the Interpersonal Check List. Level I is the 
level of public communication, the interpersonal messages 
which ''pull'* reciprocal behavior; Level n is conscious commu^ 
nication, as the person describes himself interpersonally; 
Level ni is the level of fantasied self, the kind of role taken 
in fantasy. 

A major finding was that neglected girls were singularly 
positive toward others at Level n and negative at Level III, sup* 
porting Ausubel's conceptualizaUon of the rejected (neglected) 
non-satellizer. Although delinquent girls were not so clearly 
a ''type/ a number among them were committed to a negative 
identity, negative at both, Levels U and III* 

A slim but distinct difference was found in thai the neglected 
girl's fantasied self tended to stay within bounds of basic social 
demands whereas the delinquent girl's fantasied role tended to 
be direcUy vengeful. A crucial similarity was seen in their 
being less able to depend on others than their ^normal" coun* 
^rparts. The aggression and narcissism which characterized 
le two experimental groups at Level ni thus were viewed as 



defenses against satelliaation. 

One exploratory focus was on differences between thoee 
who scored high on the F scale of the MMPI and thoee wlio 
scored within usual limits. High F subJecU appeared to be 
over*reacttve people and to be weaker in social adaptatton than 
Low F subjects. High F subjects also tended to score alike at 
Levels I and m and different at Level n ('isolating*) oftener 
than Low F subjects. In the basic groups, delinqaenta iaolated 
oftener than others. The isolating structure was discussed in 
terms of the psychological i^rocess and the reaulting social 
alienation. 

Further research was indicated, with emphasis on loflfltu* 
dinal work to further delineate various kinds of non-satelUsers 

M$3.00; XI4.80. M pages. 



FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE ATTITUDES OF GIRLS 
TOWARD STAFF IX A CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 

(Order No. 67-394) 

Harvey Joseph Berlcher, D.S.W. 
University of Southern California, 1966 

Chairman: Professor Northen 

Correctional institutions attempt to effect positive changes 
in problematic attitudes and behaviors of inmates^ In this 
study, it was assumed that such chttgcs'were more likely to 
occur if the inmate had positive attitudes toward staff, fkdors 
that were thou^t to be associated with the development of at- 
titudes towaxtl staff were investigated: interactions with staff, 
attitudes toward peers, discharge, and seU, and length of sUy, 

The setting for the study was a county institution which 
provided residential treatment services for 100 delinquent 
adolescent girls. Tape recorded interviews were conducted 
with 46 girls from five of the ten cottages: the intske and dis- 
charge cottages and three regular cott^es. Three judges In- 
dependently rated the attitudes of each girl toward staff, peerSi 
discharge, and self, to determine whether the firPs attitudes 
toward each were positive or negative. 

Findings . Interactions with cottage staff and treatment 
staif were described by the girls in such a way that fbur quali- 
ties of staff behavior emerged: likability, helpfulness, use of 
authority, and openness to communication. Cottage staff was 
seen positively primarily in terms of likability and openness 
to communication; treatment staff in terms of helpfulness In 
problem solving. Cirls thought that neither staff group used 
authority effectively, especially noting the inconsistency of 
cottage staff personnel. Cottage staff and social workers were 
perceived to be more influential than psychiatrists, adminis- 
trators, and educators. HypothesU I predicted an assoclstlon 
between the attitudes of girls toward staf( and the degree to 
which girls felt that they had an appropriate share In ■"•^■^g 
decisions; this was not st^ported by the data* 



IDENTIFICATION OF DIFFERENTIATING 
CHARACTERISTICS AMONG DELINQUENT 
GIRLS IN A CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 

(Order No. 68-4706) 

Anne Marie Woemer Bergmann, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1967 

Chairman: Richard L. Bear 

Problem. If correctional institutions are to function accord- 
ing to the criteria estabUshed for them, that is, to "correct" 
the deviant behavior of Juvenile deUnquents, then individualized 
treatment programs seem necessary. This study was an at- 
tempt to Identify differentuting characteristics that may be used 
m pUcing delinquent girls into Individualiaed treatment pro- 
grams. The specific categories investigated were runawav 



versus non-ruiu&v/ay amd disorderly conduct versus non*ats* 
orderly conduct. 

Procedures ^ The total population of the Indiana Girls* 
School was given three instruments, the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, Form E of the 16PF, and the paper and pencil 
form of the Butler-Halgh Q-Sort, by the writer and volunteers 
from the 1966-67 NDEA Guidance and Counseling Institute at 
Indiana University. Three months after the testing was com- 
pleted the girls were categorized into their respective groups 
by inspection of their records at the institution. The girls* 
scores on the three instruments were then analyzed by com- 
puter on a stepwise discriminant analysis program, first by 
the categories runaway versus non-runaway and then by the 
categories disorderly versus non-disorderly. 

Findings. 1. A combination of four factors, introversion, 
emotional mstability, compulsiveness, spontaneity, (Factors 
C» N, Q], and introversion from the Form E of the 16PF) were 
found to be discriminating between runaways and non -runaways 
2. A combination of four factors, compulsiveness, individualisr 
practicality, sensitiveness, (Factors I, J, M, Q, of the 16PF) 
were found to be discriminating between girls who were dis- 
orderly and girls who were not disorderly within the institution 

Conclusions . Based upon the results of this study, the 
following conclusions may be made: I. A combination of four 
Victors were able to discriminate between runaways and non- 
runau'dys, A posterior probability table showed that the com- 
bined factors correctly placed 58% of the subjects in the propet 
category and this was significantly different from chance at the 
.05 level of probability. Althoui(h 58% is not much different 
from chance, when special treatment may be limited in an in- 
stitution such as the Indiana Girls* School, even a slight im- 
provement over chance would be helpful. The runaway girl 
tends to be more introverted, less emotionally stable, more 
compulsive, and more spontaneous than a non*runaway girl. 
Whenever a girl might fit this pattern she could then be placed 
in a program designed to meet her needs. 2. A combination of 
four factors were able to discriminate between girls who were 
disorderly and girls who were not disorderly* A posterior 
probability table showed that the combination of factors cor- 
rectly placed 65% of the subjects in the proper category, and 
this placement was significantly different from chance at the 
.02 level of probability. The girl who is disorderly tends to be 
more compulsive, individualistic, practical, and sensitive than 
the girl who is not disorderly. Therefore a girl who might fit 
this pattern could be placed in a special program designtd to 
meet her needs. 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $3.60. 64 pages. 



ASSESSING DELINQUENT JUVENILES FHOM 
TlIEIK HESPONSES TO VERBAL CONDITJONING 

(Ordrr No. 07-2204) 

Ja.'nt'S LeHoy Zylstra, PJi.D, 
University of Washln^on, 1966 

Cluirroaii: Professor Irwin G. Sara&oii 

A verbal conditiuniiif: methodology was applied to delinquent 
boys in a detention home in an effort to surmount a major prob- 
lem in working with juvenile delinquents, namely, a dependence 
on subjective evaluations. Some behavioral characteristic 
was souirht which would (I) relate to four MMPI-based diag-* 
nostic categories and tu-o judicial decisions, and (2) be re- 
sponsive to experimental manipulation. 

Follou*ing the taking of a sample of free verbalizations, each 
subject went through a four- part Taffel-type conditioning pro- 
cedure designed to pivo a number of estimates of responsive- 
ness to verbal conditiO!;ing. The initial sample of verbaiiza- . 
tions u-as then compared to a post-experimental sample. 

Generally, the results indicated that differences in delin- 
quents' verbal output and responsiveness to verbal conditioning 
could be used both to sort delinqtients and to augment treat- 
ment planning for them. 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $S.20. 104 pages. 



A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS OF ' 
INSTITUTIONAUZATION CM JUVENILE DEUNQUSNT8* 
SCHOOL MOTIVATION AND LEARNER SELF CONCBW 

Vestal Eugene YARBROUGH, Ed,D. 
The University of Tennessee, 1972 

Major Professor: John R. Ray 

The purpose of this study was to assess chances ia sdiool 

motivation and learner self concept for a group of lower dass 
delinquents in residence at Stonewall Jackson Trainiac School 
Concord, North Carolina, Three instruments were used to ac- 
complUh this purpose. They include the Junior Index of Mott > 
jotion, the Self Concept as a Uame r Scalg, and the i uih^cKbol 
Personality ^cstionnaire . The lat:er instrument was used to"" 
gain additional information on changes in such arean as self* 
sufficiency, group dependency, and self concept integraUon. * 

A research design was used which embodied longitudinal 
and cross-sectional samples. Such a design was nscessary 
because of the fluid nature of delinquent populations found In 
correcUonal institutions. The cross-sectional sample con- * 
tained three lengths of incarceraUon categories. The lonft. 
tuUinal samples utilized a matched-pairs format* In addition, 
a post-test for the first length of incarceration category added 
supporUve evidence for findings made during t6t cross«sec« 
tional phase of the study. 

The findings of the study indicate that: 

1. White students did not change significantly in school mo- 
tivation over the period of the study. 

2. Black students evidenced significant increases in school 
motivaUon during the middle phase of institutionalization. Task 
orientation toward school significantly decreased, however. 

3. Time spent in the insUtution did not increass sslf* 
sufficiency scores for these students. 

4. Black students evidenced increased assertiveness, com« 
petitiveness, and admiration demandlrg attitudes. 

5. Greater self concept integration was found for all stu- 
dents in the middle phase of institutionalization. 

6. There is little association between days spent in the 
Institution and school motivation scores. 

7. High motivated students demonstrated an inverse asso- 
elation between high motivation scores and group dependency. 

Order No. 73-12,451, mgSfss. 



AN EVALUATION OF SELF-CONCEPT AND SOCIAL 
ATTITUDE OF ADJUDICATED DEUNQUENT MALES 
IN SPECIALIZED SHORT TERM TREATMENT PROGRAMS 

Joseph William ZABRISKIE, EdJ). 
Boston University School of Education, 1973 

Major Professor: Emmanuel B. Green 

This study examined the relationship of male delinquent 
adolescent's .<;eU-concept and social attitude before and after 
involvement in three specific short-term treatment programs, 
i.e.; Homeward Bound, a physically challenging camp project; 
Overlook Cottage, a therapeutic milieu management model; 
and Direct Parole, a community-based supportive program. 
Previous studies indicated that delinquent adolescents have 
lower self-concept and a more negative social attitude than the 
nondeli nquent population at large. Other studi es indicated tha t> 
if tlie delinquents* seU-umcept and social attiiude were en- 
hanced there would be less likelihood of their continuing to act 
out in an aggressive, delinquent manner. The purpose of deveU 
oping new types of treatment modalities for e^olescents was an 
attempt to accomplish this purpose. Specifically, this study 
sought to answer the research question— will self-concept and 
social attitude be changed through participation in a variety of 
specialized short-term treatment programs. 

The research sample consisted of ninety-six adjudicated 
delinquent males between the ages of fifteen to seventeen ye*rs 
who had not previously been institutionalized. Four groups of 
twenty-four subjects each were established bv the investigator. 



The first group. Homeward Bound, was selected from adoles* 
cents committetl to the Department of Youth Services, The 
second group, consisted o( subject!* who were placed tn the 
Homeward pound Program by the courts ar.d were not com- 
mitted to the Dt'partment. All subjects in the second ^roup hiid 
been adjudicated delinquent and were referred to theDepaxtment 
by various courts through Massachusetts, The third group 
placed in Overlook Cottage was selected from adolescents com* 
mittKi to the Department. The fourth group, Djrect Parole, 
was selected from adolescents committ«d to the Department. 

The measuring instruments in the study included the Osgood 
Senianti-* Differential Questionnaire which measures setC*con- 
cept ar.d the Jcsness Inventory which measures social attitude. 
The Semantic Differential consisted of ten items and was used 
to test the subject's attitude and perception regarding "self*; 
as he saw himself; as he thought others perceived him, and 
what he wished himself to be. The Jf sness Inventory consisted 
of one-hundroil and fifty-fivp tnie and false itf>m^ and w:xs 
scored alon^ eleven scales which were indicative of how the 
subject regarded social custonis and rules. Initially, all the 
subjects were admini.slert»d boih the Osgood Semantic Differen- 
tial Questionnaire and the Jesness Inventory, and after com- 
plecting one of tiie three pro^jrams. i,e.. Homeward Bound, O'.-er- 
look Cottage and Direct Parole, the sub.ei'ts were post •tested. 
Data on t!io soc:al hi.slory uas coUectKt from the sabjt*cts' 
case records. The * *test .md analysis of variance were em- 
ployed in the stuttsucal computations. Findings were accepted 
as statistically «iigiiific:int at the ,05 Im'el, 

Tite results ittJicated no significant changes between pre- 
and post -testing for any of the groups on either s#U*concept or 
social attitude. These results are consistent with the findings 
in the literature that any successful tht-rapeutu: Intervention 
within an institutional framework is difficult t > accomplish. 
It raises serious r(uestiotis and doubts regarding rehabilitative 
methods currently in vogue in the treatment of delinquent ado- 
lescents. This study implies that physically challenging pro- 
grams ar.d other programs of i)sychotherapeutfc inter\'ention 
are no more effective in changing a delinquent adolescent's 
self-concept and social attitude than his remaininfc in the com- 
munity and partictpatin:^ u\ services offered there. This re- 
search indicates that lo uli-ntifv and clussifv certain adoles- 
cents as being delinquent atut to attempt to change their 
self-concept and social attitude through programmlni^ is a ques- 
:ionable as well as a difficult task. 

The implications of this study point to the noed to investi- 
gate othir methods of providing rehabilitative services struc- 
tured to suit the particular needs of delinquent adolescents. 

Order No, 73-23,637, li>2 pages. 



DELINQUENT AND NON DELISQUENT BOYS* PERCEKTIONS 
OF SCHOOL KXPKRIKNCI:S 

Roy Lee ^\ORSHAM. i:d.I). 
University ersou:licri: California. 1971 

Chairman: Profcswr Sto;»p* 

Frobicm. The investigation was undertaken to compare delinquent 
bcyV and nondelinqucni bo>s* perception*? of their school experiences in 
the area of (I) general feelings about ^hool. school personnel, and school 
^ubjt^ts. (2) i^rccption of self m school, and f3) perception of treatment 
Ml school. 

PnKCdurc A questionnaire was developed by public school personnel 
and the staff of ihe Cahfornu Youth Authoht>'s Youth Training School 
In Chino. Cahfomia. 

The questionnaire Has admtnistered to 2.«8 delinquent boys in4he 
institution named abo\e. and 514 nondclinquent senior boys in four se* 
iected public high schools in Southern California. 

Sdcctcd Findings 1 The percentage of dchnquent boys Hho repeated 
one or more grades tn ^chool was nearly four times is great as the percent* 
age of tiondeh'nquent boy^ who repc^iifd erne or more grades. 2. The mean 
scores on ftft> Tour of the sevent> ^sesen iients of the questionnaire indicated 
a sonie'uhat less desirable perception of school for the delinquent group. 
The ditferences were not significant, however, at the .05 level. 3. An am^ly> 
's of varijmcc in scores of each group on all seventy^sevcn items of the 
"lesttonnairc resealed a greater variance among the scores of the delin* 



Muent oo^'s on Tttty*two items. Mve were signiticant i.t» level) and twenty 
were \er> significant ( 01 level). 4. Twenty>ninc per cent of the ddinquent 
boys and I S pc r cent of the nondelinquent boys felt that no person iMd ever 
made a special effort to help them in Khool. 

Sehcttd C6nclu$ion%. 1. Revkti^ of ihc literature reveakd that the 
majority of writers placed the school in a central and cnidal role in the 
development of social deviancy among youth, llie school's primary contri* 
bution to the problem was seen as presenting frustrating eaperkncct to 
already-troubled youth and accentuating their delinquent trends throu^ 
failure, labeling, and nonacceptance. 2. An analysis cf variance among 
scores of each group revealed a greater variance with t he delinqu ent boys, 
caused by more extreme icorta among th» group. ThesescomTiiaicaicd 
more extreme likes and dislikes and more extreme feelings and rcKtioni 
to school than the nondelinquent boys. 3. Delinquent and nondeliiiqueni 
boys revealed quite similar choices of most-Kked and least-ltked school 
subjects and personnel, subjects receiving ;;ighest and lo%vcst grades in, 
subjects most often sent to the oIKce from, and sutjectt receiving least help 
^^^^ ridicule in. 4. Delinquent and nondelinquent boys 
differed most markedly on percentage planning to attend c^i^e and per* 
centage suspended or truant. 

Selected RecommeodMtions. The findings and conclusions support ihe 
recommendations that: I. Questionnairesbedevdopcdaad administered to 
public secondary Khool siudentt to obtain their perceptions of school and 
their suggestions for i%ro9fh)dir. 2. Teacher training and in-service pro* 
grams include courses and eaperiences on ptdbkm of disadvantaged, 
alienated, socially deviant youth, as wdl as the human relations aspccu of 
teaching and working with these youth. 3. Sdiools and school districts 
prepare pUns for early dejegmoT pfcddtnqucnt youth and potential 
dropouts, and coordinate pi^rims,lli~€oopcration with other atcndes, fer 
Uie prevention and correction of social deviancy among youth. 4w Ttachers 
be more concerned with student feelings sorroundinf faihifc and nonac- 
cepiance and provide envtronmcnu for learning that foiler sucoesa and 
feelings of assurance. 5. A continuous progress curricuhmi he developed, 
whKh provides diagnostic, preicriptive, remedial, and de vtto pm gw tal fea* 
tu res wtf h a high rate of success for each student. 6. Aticmpcs be made by 
all Khool personnel to open channels oTcommunication, and empl^meth* 
ods and approKhes ofaccept^nc* and involvement oTall student-typeslnio 
the Khool program. 

Order No. 71-16,445, 117 pagct 



THE Ki-LATIONSHIP BETWEEN HYPNOTIC SUGGEST* 

iBiLrry and personauty in deunquent and non- 
delinquent ADOLESCENT FEMALES 

Barry SUKONECK, Ed.D. 
Ball State University^ 1973 

Major .\d*/lser: Do.uld E. Kendrtckson 

The purpose of the study was to inveatigatt tht rtiationship 
between hypnotic suggestibility and personality nmonf a giroup 
of delinqut^nt and non-delinquent adolescent females. Also» 
an effort was made to determint if there is an adaquatt pro- 
dictor of delinquency and non-dtlinqutncy whieh can bo do* 
rived from the MMPI Validity, Clinical, and Now Scales; or 
from the BSS Objective and Subjtctivo Scalts. Fivtbypoth* 
eses were presupposed and tested. 

There exists a pronounced Uck of rostarch reltvant lo 
the delinquent female and, more specifically, htr personality 
With regard to hypnotic sugg estibility. Thert is virtually no 
research which deems hypnotic suggestibility a factor which 
may be considered as playing an influencing part in adoloscsnt 
female delinquency and personality. This lack of relovant rt- 
search clearly supports the nesd for the pressnt study and 
most 2}0ignantly makes this study potentially significant and 
worthy of being accomplishsd. 

A total of 60 subjects participated in the studyr Thirty 

non-delinquent subjects were selectively drawn from a public 
high school of approximately 1800. Thirty dolinquant subiocts 
were selected from a total population of 59 from throo group 
home? in three different ciUes in the Midwest. Tht total 
sample ranged between thirteen and eighteen years of agt. 
Both the delinquent and non*delinquent groups were drawn 
from populations located in the same sUte of the Mid* 
west. 

24 
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Two instruments were utlltxed to measure tne construci» 
o{ hypnotic su|r$estlbiUty and personality. The Barber Sug * 
fff stIbiUty Scale (DSS) Objective and Subjective Scales, and 
the Minnesota MuUipha^ic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
Validity, CImical, and New scales were administered to both 
the delinquent and non^delinquent groups* Goth the delinquent 
und non-delinquent groups were tested during the spring of 
1073, and both the BSS and the MMPI were administered on 
the same day. There was no interval between testing, and the 
testing procedures were identical (or ult subjects tested. 

The djita collected were first subjected to I tests for inde- 
pendent uroups in order to determine if there were significant 
difference:; bet;^een mean scale scores on both instruments for 
both groups. Simple correlation coefficients were computed 
in order to determine the correlation between selected MMPI 
scales and the Objective and Subjective scales of the BSS. 
Tliese correlations comprised the initial stage of an Analysis 
of n<^^'ression procedure which sought to determine if there 
existed u prediction equation, comprised of scales of the MMPI 
Validity, Clinical, and New Scales: which could predict detin- 
quency or non-delinquency as adequately as the entire MMPI 
Validity, Clinical, and New Scales. A further analysU of re- 
gression was utilized to determme if the derived prediction 
equation would be enhanced if the BSS Objective and/or Sub* 
jective scale was added to the equation. Two of the five null 
hypotheses were rejected* hypotheses 1 and 4. Hypothesis I 
supported the notion that the two t;roups do in fact, differ with 
regard to cerUin scales of the MMPt These MMPI mean 
scale scores for the two groups, F (Validity), Pd (Psychopathic 
deviate), Pa (paranoia), Sc (Schizophrenia), Ma (Kypomania), 
Lb (Low t»ck pain), Do (Dominance), and Re (Responsibility) 
were all seen to differ significantly. This certainly supports 
further investigation for specific selected scales as delin- 
quency and non-dtflinquency prediction. 

There was evidence that the groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly with regard to hypnotic suggestibility, and that person- 
ality doi^s not significantly correlate with hypnotic suggest- 
ibility as measured by the MMPI and the BSS. It was further 
seen that hypnotic suggesUbllity does not enhance the power of 
a delinquency or non-delinquency prediction equation derived 
from MMPI Validity, :;Unical, and New Scales. 

While it was found that there is no support for a relation- 
ship Mwcen personality and hypnotic suggesUbility, it was 
shown that a prediction equation comprised of selected MMPI 
scales could be derived* The Analysis of Regression proce- 
dure showed that the derived equation could predict delinquency 
or non-delinquency with as much predictive power as the en- 
tire .MMPL Recommendations for further research were 
wade. Order No. 74-1732, 142 paces. 



PROCESS AND SOCIAL STRUCT0RE 
OF SOCUL WORK TREATMENT GROUPS IN 
A MAXIMim SECURITY PRISON 

(Order No. 69-12,421) 

Jack Charles Stembach, Ph.D. 
The University ci Wisconsin, IM9 

Supervisors: Martin B. Loeb and Edgar F. BorgatU 

The research involved field study of all social work treat- 
ment groups operating in the social service department of a 
maximum security prison. Fourteen of the 19 gnnips in op- 
eration constituted the sample. Each of the groups was ob- 
served and the interaction scored by the researcher using the 
Borgatta Behavior Scores system. At the end of the session 
the researcher administered the BorgatU peer assessment 
invpntory to all present. Following this, the client group 
members filled out a background information form. 

The purpose of the research included: (1) Information 
gathering about processes and properties in natural-state 
treatment groups. (2) A particular focus on social structure 
ami communication processes in such -'roups, (3) An innutrir 
.9^ ito the Observed behaviors and oosittc^ in'the .iJ^li^^^^^Z. 



of the assigned tretttmeiit apm (Mclal woricert Ui IMe c«m). 
(4) Contideration of the etfecU of time on group pnpeitlet Mi 
processes. (S) A general Inquiry into the value of lalttliliif 
small group research strategy and Intttvments In IHt alair ef 
treatment groups* 

A number of problems In the actual rtsetreh procedMs 
are noted In the mala body of the irepwt. In addltloa to 
response error and respondent reluctance, their lachide tto 
effect of external variables on the response to the near* 
soclometric peer assessment form and insutflcieM data oa- * 
which to base inquiry into the effect of longevity on group pro* 
cesses and properties. Among the most pertineal f Mlafa art; 
(1) The high potential Influence power of the treatneal agiola* 
based In large part on external factors. (2) The powerfU aOiel 
of sUe of group on all other variables* (S) Absence of aay 
demonstrated reUtionship between individual attribulea a«l 
either group behavior or position In group social stnieturo. 
(4) Presence of clearly esUbUshed phasing Undeaclea, oa tlio* 
part of both social worker and group members, from the be* 
ginning to the end of the single group session. (S) Evtdeaeo of 
well-defined social atratUication in the groups* (!) ITsipahoa 
of group compoelUon aa a possible InnaentUl intervtaiat vast* 
able. 

It is concluded that social psychological inquiry* utUlaiaf 
smaU group research methodology* yields infdrmatloa of value 
for those concerned with the clinical utiUsatioa of the saMOl 
group. By the same token* data about the treatmeal group 
permit testing of propositions derived from study of other Mais 
of small groups, especiaUy the traditional laboratorr froup of 
college studenu* s 

Both communication processes and social structural prop* 
erties of the groups in thU study indicated poinU of almllartty 
and diaerence with other groups previously studied* Theso 
findings are easily related to speculations, theories, and 
propositions drawn from both the small group snd group treat* 
ment literatures. 

M$3.00; X$I0.9S* 230 1 



THE LOSER SYNDROM£ IN JUVCNILG DELINQUENTS 
(Order No. 68-17,600) 

PhUip Genesky Spiva, Ph.D. 
The University of Oklahoma, 1068 

Major Professor: Vera M. Catch 

This study introduced and explored the usefulness of a 
cOTcepl, The Loser Syndrome, among a populaUon of JuvenUe 
delinquems. This concept was rooted in the noUon that a cer- 
tain segment of delinquent boys act as if they view the world 
as an extremely oppressive place which does not provide them 
with adequate gratification. They experience a sense of help- 
lessness and confusion. 0iich youngsters do not view them* 
selves u the active agenU of their own ^ehavior and feel tliat 
events happen as a function of such variablc^i as chance, fate, 
or luck. In short, they appear to feel that no matter what Ihey 
do, they are •'bom to lose.* 

Two groups were selected from a resident populstioa of • 
boys at a state training school for delinquenU. On the basia 
of peer group and adult staff nominations, these two groups 
were identified as Losers and Winners. The Loser group waa 
made up of those boys whose behavior was most congruent [ 
With the Investigator^s descripUon of a hypotheUcal Loser. 
The Winners served as a contrasting group made up of thosa 
boys who appeared least like the loser. 

The general proposiUons tested predicted that the Losers 
would be more deficient in the areas of ego f uncUoning, sub- 
jective feeling of autonomy, and capacity to effecUvely cope 
with and control aggresaiva^mpulses. As a test of'these 
propositions, both groups of subJecU were given a battery ci 
projective tests which included selected Symonds Picture Story 
cards, the Rotter incomplete Sentence Blank, a short 'Life 
Slory,» and the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. 
f)^ The dau were evaluated through ratines made bv exoeri- 
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^nced clinical judges and statistical techniques, each of the 
propositions were supported in the predicted direction. The 
Loser and Winner Groups were found to be significanUy dif- 
ferent. 

The findings of this study lend support to the proposal that 
the Loser Syndrome is a concept worthy of further investi- 
cation. The Loser Syndrome is intended as a conceptual aid 
to clarifyitig Iiow the delim|uent views himself. Mowever» 
the present study must tm viewed as an initial attempt to de* 
Ji^p a concjBpt._l - M $3.00; X $4.00. 72 pages. 

SELF CONCEPT IN FEMALE DELINQUENTS 

Kobert Ernest SMITH. JR., Ph.D. 
The Ohio St;itv University. 1972 

Adviser: Profossor Herman J. Peters 

Self cotH'<^pt diSferenees ()«(wren female delinquents and non- 
d**nnquents b^v»- been lound. The purjwse of this study was lo 
dftvrmine in which identffi;ihlc and measurable behavioral di* 
mensions thei^r diSferences occur* Knowled|;e of tliese differ- 
ences in deftn:)bIo behavioral dimensions would assist in the 
prevention of delinquency and rehubilitation of present detin- 
quents. 

Behavioral dimensions selected for measurement were: 
U) Social Adaptability: (2) Emotional Control; (3) Conformity: 
(4) Inquiring Intellect; (5) Confident SeU- Expression: (6) Ac- 
tivity. The instrument used in this Study was the Sheer Self 
Concept Test (SSCT). This instrument employs the Q-sort 
format rankint; of )00 descriptive behavioral statements. 

Delinquent subjects were 90 females, af^es 15-18. committ^d 
to a resident correctional institution. Non-delinquent female 
sublets eonsi5t«'d of three comparison groups: (1) Sheer test 
norms, aj:es 15-20 (N« 125): (2) Two local non-delinquenl com- 
parison irroups. ages 15-18 (N « 60) rated by teachers and coun- 
selors to i)e school achievers and cuUurally acceptable. Local 
noti-delinquent achievers were controlled for intellectual ability 
The low abthtv iiroup (LA) consisted of 30 subjects. IQ fi0-<f4. 
The hif;h ability (HA) Ctoup contained 30 subjects. IQ 115 and 
above. Non-delinquent groups contained no subject tdth known 
con^^ct with the courts or social agencies. 

All sub>fCts individually completed a Q-sort of the 100 be- 
havioral statements of the SSCT. Because the SSCT employs 
written test st;)tements. at the filth grade level, all study sut»- 
)ects were screened to include only those subjects who could 
obtain 5th cr;4de reading level on the Califomi:i Ke;idinf« Test. 
The SSCT was administered in accordance with sta)idardi7,ed 
priH'edures. SSCT standard scores were utilised to develop a 
iai'tor Score for eHch subject. Group nteans and standard de* 
viations wf>re ecmiputed from individual subject scores for e;t«-l. 
behavioral factor. 

Hypotheses, summarized as follows, were tested. Ttiere is 
significant differences in self concept between fentale delin- 
quents and non-delinquents in the behavioral ditnensions of 
(U Sori al Adaptability . <2) Emot ional Control, (31 Confor- 
miivl cn Inqu irinic Intellect , jo) Confrden t' l^erf-Expfession . 
:tra (0) Activity. Statistical analyses of data for testin^c the 
lyMOtheses utili/.Hl the t test for sij^nifieajiee of differeneos * 
j:roup nit^atis for each tjt^havtoral factor. The .05 nnd 
*f3l lrv**ls were us**d to det^frnitne sitrotficajiCH. 

Study results indicate that there ure sij^nificant dilferences 
»Mtv#*en female dt-limiuenls and the SSCT norms. nj;es 15-20. 
ill •h.f factors S <R';al Adap tability. Confcrnitty . I nquiring; Intei - 
l^-ct. and Cofiffd ent S»lf- Ex press ion (above ♦h^ O-Ol level). No 
Si4nificant difference wns found for the factor gmotion u l f^n - 
trol lietween delinquents and SSCT norms. No SSCT norms are 
available for the factor Activity . 

Female delinquents indicate a sij^ntficant difference from 
both the LA and H.\ achiever groups in the factors Co nformity 
and Ac tivity (above the O.Ol level). Delinquents indicate a sig- 
nificant difference from the LA group in the factor Co nfident 
S»jf*E.xpression (ab<»ve the 0.05 level). No significant diifer- 
ncc was found for this factor between delinquents and the HA 



group. N6 significant difftrtnces wert found for «h« racfors 
Social Adaptabjlity. Emotional Control and Inquiring InttUtct 
between both the LA and HA croup. 

Rank mean order position of the significant dlfftrtoces 
found bttWMn delinquents and SSCT norms indicau that delin- 
quents conceive themselves as having a lower self concept thai 
general adolescent female population in the behavioral dimen- 
sion* 0' Social Adaptability and Conformity but higher in stlC 
concept in the dimensions of Inquiring Intellect and Conttdtnl 
Self- Expression. ' 

Rank mean order position of the significant differences 
found between delinquents and the achiever groups indicatg tha 
delinquents conceive to themselves as having a lower self con- 
cept than both the LA and HA ftroups in the behavioral df men* 
sion of Conformity , but higher in self concept in the dimensioa 
of Ac tivity , l>elinquents indicate a significantly higher self coi 
copt from the LA group In the beha\ioral dimension Confident 
Self-Expression . — — . 

Behavioral dimension significant differences between the 
delinquent group and the three comparison groups was dis* 
cussed. The transfer ani implication of study findii^s and con 
elusion into rehabilitation work wati indicated* 

Order Ko, 73*2130, 142 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF CltOUP COUNSELING ON THE 
IJKIlAVrOU OF ,UIVENTLE PnOBATIO.NEIlS 

.lohn Edw.nr<l SMITIt. Ed.D. 
Lohij^h Univor.sity, 1072 

This study was dcsi^jncd to conipare the effoCts» of grouf 
counsel ir.p l»y tr.niiK'd coimsetoi'^ and i;ro'jp counseling by pro- 
bation (Officers oti the tichavior of juvenile prol>ationcrs. 

The follo-.vim; question was of primary concern: 

Wirtild ;<r«ti|» i ctuiiscUn^ l»y I rained counselors or group 
coiiiisoliii,; by pr.^iKition offtccv^ l)e more effective than 
no troatinctit in xcducini; tho nurilioi' of protiation f.iiturcs 
of jiivonilc pr«»b:aiomir.^? 

Of sc'Ciii'.dary convorn w.is ttie folUrA-in^: (|ue^tion: 

Would ;:r.iup i*i»;i:iselhh![ t\y tr.tin'.*tl cnun.selors or gi-ottp 
cotinst^linst by probation officers tio more effective than 
no trciUnicut in Iticx'ca.sint; t!ic ieve! of s«iciat ailjustniont 
of juvonUe probationers? 

The study wati conducted in the Morris County Probation XU 
partnient from May to September. J$71. The .sample of 63 mat 
juveniles was rsindomly selected from a population of 75 proba 
tinners, w^cd 14 to 16 who were not knou-n dn.j; addicts or in- 
volved in ottior treatment proi^rams. The subjects were ra.v 
domly assigned to .six treatment .-tnd three control groups, Eac 
troalmenl tjroup nmt for 75 minutes weekly for a period of foui 
months. Three counselorr. .md three probation officers were 
randomly assitjn^d to the si.\ treatment jjroups. 

The coun-selinji; model employed in this study was the * 
common pn»blenis model, which attempts to deal with the real 
problems of group members. Tho group leaders encouraged 
participation by responding to group memt)ers, rather than ini- 
tiatlii- group discussion. The leaders were accepting and non- 
judgmental, thereby encouraging the members to examine their 
attitudes and behavior In :i supporiive atmosphere. The trained 
counselors were all recent recipients of Master's degrees in 
counseling, with limited experience in group counseling. The 
prob.Mion officers possessed Bachelor's degrees and had no 
group counseling experience, but did complete a four-week 
tiaining program in group counseling techniques conducted by 
the investigator. 

Probation failure tvas defined as an offense resulting in ex- 
tension of probation or incarceration. Those sut»jects who wew 
adjudii^atcd for one or more offenses committed during the four 
month treatment period were considered failures. Another de- 
termination was made during a two-month follow-up period, 
thus providing the number of failures over a six-month period. 
The hypothesis, that group counseling by trained counselors 
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or ftroup counsehiij( by prob.ition niiicors woulU lie more vUcv- 
tivc than no tre.ntnteul in mlucirrji probnllun failure was not sup- 
ported. The Exnct Test for iUr diftort nce between proportions 
imlic;ilocJ nu siiinificaril iljfferfmos In-twRen either treatment 
j^-otip :imi Ihf ionliol ^rt>t:.. at th.- lvi} of •:jther four or six 
»Ui«tU>, It .shonltl be mit.Hl tha? tlu-rc wns n tomlency f(»r both 
-.n-up ConnSfUnji tn al:i:. rfs to U.iv,* lu-.v.»r fniluiv ratiw than 
!.-..• con?rol trcaini. ti?. Th • i.nUivv im'.».s m th.- rml ..f siK 
months \\t:»»: oiuusoloi f:. "»pcrc./m: pio'aatt.nr fiffitfrs, 10 
p»M- cont: :m«J rc>i:tnt|-. 2a pn- t ci:t. 

An,Si'hjrf(.s co jiptfh it tl|.» Calibum i |>svrh..!ii.Me.il b!\V:i. 
to; y before :imi luu-r Mu- tiv.tlPient p.-nn,!. A cm^-w iv rtnalysiu 
of v:in*.tico was ap!il:e«: to the Jilferri»c scenes for eneh of the 
foUcrvimr fir.iics: i:e.;p.»:!S»:,ihtv. o.u inJr/atMn, $.Mf-ControU 
T'iU'rai't e. On >il-T.:r>rc»*.v;,.,{j Con:.i)«!ulity. 

The- !iv|v*thc-.s..s. Ibat '^r..up r,.u,iM hn:( by tVnrire.t c<ii:n{iOlors 
or iivouii vuvMvlUi.i l)v pro-i.Hion i.f/ic ers v:miU\ be nr-irc efft^c- 
ti-e than im tn a.r.i-nt u:i . :;up{ii.rt*.c! by th*; thffep-n< es rm twn 

.SVht*tu-*.s 0.»n:Mrr;jon^ T. >t tsubcMlc-cl Mi.ii the Tolernme ilif • 
feronr^ s-oi-'s weiv r.i';n.fir.int:y :'ri.Mt. r for lioth t.'if . oun- 
••••i irs* /.ro.:;-:. ,n.! ilw ,K,,\,AUuii oui, r r.- -roups, i^r-ta '. on- 

p:M Ctl Al b Ih'* 1 urrtr il .n-i is- m-i s. coninnrx^.nis r -s: 
Ul^o vMUi Ati ii that Ibi; f\,iU". .^r,^,. ... oi; lo- S.M:.,li.:af..n 

Sfftie V.OI- fe» f.»:- IJ:.. .....b-in. » .o,:; -r.M:,,> thai, ft.r 

thf roi:trot -/j- 

TJ:e i'Uwiivt A s.i n\ \u^\\i :he r..ur:':. ^»;'s .nut the nrobiii^-n 
offi'.ers ia incr*v.-.iri:.. ... c... »:>:• ..hiv.iV* .-f- 

lo* iivene.s.<; in m.-tfas-ii: Au!:/'it»0!' nuli'';i»e> ihit ^r.n:p 
c'-:ii.*;eUn:: <.:?n |>: tM»:ic .- nr.v iv.- riMn-^rrS i:» the aitifuifes M ju- 
v^'nil" :n-o»>a*:«>::.»:-;. T'tc !»a.b: - jf»a> probati ^a tiffir. r.: with 
Uraitfd tr.»:K:i:::. ft r ic-t to » a: Iv.ist a*: -ffvc'i v,. as Ibt: tra:::e'.J 
iM-aavlors. •.v..i>i.r».s the li; r !v;f.- .ti:;| m -csJ.^ that iho tr:itnr.l 
pa::i;;r-.:o.- a is a piivn'i.*:.-. . t'ui r.vr - w:.) i"-:: -^ lor. Tb- 
pv: f».n::.M..x- of rt.;a:" .i.,r-; ml! pr..bjf :t.:i .-.ffh eis i., So-r.t*-. 

Tn*- :::-b ^: ti-at a -h »r: I r.. .t • or.jiM.hnc ;j:../-ai:' i-.-.: 
hiv- ::.,r r^t i m. : . si „f n! n.!ristin nit 

iv ..^„,.:>.ti!v r::,M:J.,:i P; n-t.: i : :s :. |:. r iSsv .tre for 
!>.!!.. I ii .,:ur VI «. l u- o ..t r./ -..,!..^ ,::,i|...r nrolu- 

t'. n si:j»tr.i. i:i .■ ivp: ai il .Mrtira-at »I:(-f.r;t':i thai sliijr'- 

I.. ,.ir.:y . iKipulatiiau Surri'csiu! conipU-tn*:: (*f probal!'»:) 
Is import..: i ii. xUr inrtj\ ideal nud tc Micieiv. : nr^re. bti - 
:hti rr*.t-.- \b I., ••vaienti lh»<^ irt atnu.'iit :ui'.U,ii»ct Mh-it-UTni 
r.roup cmu:.- lt:t-; irt-atnKntv |< u;:rranti u. 

I:. c.»nt :u-j..- th* p:.i:j..| .vupp.>rf of :»u h\p:.:heM». th:it 
i up tnt;rs.-:ij. Ir ;r,.!i,til t.,unsi b.i> ai..: i>r*»b.it*on iilbtcfs 
c:ij: in(ri \ t:..! ;» »,u.«Jinienr \\;irr::n!.v hinl;. r r..st- rch. The 
I' tfi. iU' t f :•:..!::> iou:.*»ti:n ; |.. rtu iM i»,ui-r ristcs «»! prc>bMii»:i 
f.»;iu:f -u.iavHs lunbc! invi Mir;«.:i«.i.. The lark ot the- 

d. ::.f»i,vr^:, J t!:it:irv of prouji tounse!:ii-^ fo sii!Mhcamly 
renurc- pr.ib..::o:- t. ;'urt contrati.cts soru- r.f likrnfuro pro- 
p..«;in,- cr .w. tt urr.^t : . r- a*. a:» inteur;:! p.irt i f :iv»;noi:t 
prour.in. i. r rjvcfolt ofb-rutcrK. 
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COMPGI^SIVE .MASCliMM TY AND DKI.INQUENCY 

Ira Jay Slf A'ERMAV Fh.!). 
The Ohio Slate UtiivcfsUy. I97f) 

Adviser: Professor Srnion Dinitz 

Although a review tif the sociologteal. pN>chologteal. and p%>chiJtnc 
iheratures rcvcaK numerous references to the robtionshtp between "com- 
pulst V e ma \guhtMty** an (J juvenile dchntptenc). ht tic ha% been done toasNCSs 
lite empirical signiHcanceof ihi\ f ictor fc»r dehnquent fciehavior. This >tudy 
attempted to examine the relationship betv^ccn moM of the h>poihesi;cd 
aspects of "compulsive mascutinit)'* und previous delinquency among a 
representative cross-section of the population at the Fairfield SvhiH)! tar 
B.nv the largest Ohio Youth Commission operated facility for delinquent 
Ihi>v 

Analysis of the data revealed that bi>ys with the most s-rious delin* 
queues histtincv were the roost coropuKively masculine* as indicated by the 
Q :t that Ihe): (a) had exaggerated perceptions of ihcir own manliness and 
uirhncss: (b) olaccd creat emnhasison louph h<h.ivior^rinkinr ufanon 



^ f^^t^tion as a tough guy: (c) more of^en empha- 
si/crt sexual athleticism-^oncepiualization of women as conquest objects: 
(d) neremore often impulsive, (e) exhibited generalized hostility; (0 weit 

p) Here more field dependent. Thus, these dimensions repreteiil some of 
the empirically delmeated parameters of the •^compulsive mMcnlmitv** 

construct. *^ wm^mmnj 

In addition, the data from this study provided inferential suppoct for 
the hypoiheMsadsancedby Pifsons and others that the boys fromrnw 

I r*^'^ r -^^^"^ N<«'0 bo>^ were^^rec^^ 
Mvely masculine ihan white boys. This finding prosides empirical sypoorr 

K:/:Zg"rr.^^"-'-^ ^^^^ Moy„ii^"2i^ 

1^ A ^^V^ toughness that were found to be rosslyeaac^ 

^ted when compared to ihe ratings of them by their cdTlage nuS, 
ODUagesufr. and , he soctal worker. It may weU be that ihedeteSeiicy^^ 
2«eb^.s a functioj, of ,hdr attempts ,o maintain thdrSS^ 
*elf<oncepisof machismo** through anti^ul and atgressbeoSodact 
Ifv^ this wxHiW suggest that the concept of oneself as amairfy aiSi^ 
maleacts as a closure factor in determining behasioral ahemattvcSL - 
. this study provided some inferential suppoa for the role 
of -compulsive mascttUoity - and its relation 

plore in grater depth the smous issues raised in this invctt^teT 

Order No. 71.7567. 14t ti^ff 



PERCEPTIONS OF PAROLE BY PRE-PAROLE PRIS(M>iERS 

Leon Saul SHASKOLSKY. Phil. 
The Ohio Sute University, 1970 

Advtsen Professor Walter C Reckless 

This research was aimed at learning how pnsooers^ at the point oTbcing 
rdeased into the parole system, perceived of parole. In an historical sumy. 
parole wa» described as being the culminating process oTa lengtliy Ksiori* 
cal devetopment aimed at ameliorating many of the haisher aspects of 
modem poial policy. Most research in the area of paurole has been oriented 
toward dev^oping refined prediction instruments aimed at helping ad- 
ministrators difierentiate between **good** and **bad" risks for pmle. Only 
occasional rtseaich projects have been undertaken with a view to attaining 
an understanding of the meaning that parole has for the pamlee hinndf 
It was suggested that any kMig-term changes in the parole system would 
inevitably have to be based upon gaining an insight into the way parolees 
perceive of a system set up, at least in part, for their bendt. 

A Parole Perception Instrument was devised, aimed at probing prisoner 
attitudes toward diferent dimensionsof the parole system. The instramcnt 
consisted of six sub-scales expkmng six diflferent aspects of the parole 
system: the parole board, being on parole, the parole officer, the parole 
rules, the concept of parole, and the future. Two sub^ales in the instni- 
ment dealt with prisoner perceptions of the court trial and the prison. In 
the research schedule, the questions from the eight sub*scalcs were ran- 
domly scattered throughout the questionnaire. The schedule also indndcd 
background items and two standard instruments, a Rc$ignation*Apathy 
scale and a Socialization scale, which were used to test directional validity. 

The instrument was administered at four Ohio stale prisons to 339 
prisoners who were participating in a pre release program immediatdy 
pnor to their release on parole. The average scores of the prisoners* percep- 
tions on one of the sub^les was highly favorable (the view of the future), ' 
while the mean scores on four of the sub-scales (parole board, being on 
parole, prison, and parole rules) were slightly favorable. On two sub-scales 
(parole officers and concept of parole) the average scores of the prisoners 
were very close to the mid point of the scoring range. Finally, thescoccs^ 
of the prisoners on one of the sub-scales(thecourt trial) was in the unfavor- 
able direction. 

Few clear trends emerged, either for the sample as a whole or for 
various sub-groups within thesample When the sample was divided on the 
basis of age, race, education, type of olfense committed, and similar varia- 
bles, no statistically significant responses were noted. 

There was no relationship between the prisoners* scores on Resignation- 
Apathy and those on the eight .sub-scales of parole perception and only 
slight correlation between the prisoners' scores on the Socialization scale 
and those on the sub<«»les of parole perception. Hence, the parole percep* 
tion instrument as used in the present study had questkMiable directional 
' validitv. 
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Two pos'iibte re;i>on& vkcre advanced for (he Lick of ditfcrcntuiion in 
responses uf different sub-groups of pri>oncr< in thetr pcrccpltons toward 
furote. First, it is possible that the questions, in their present form, were 
not sufliciently sensitive to measure differences in perceptions. Second, it 
is possible that a sample ofpre-parote pn\oners tends to become somewhat 
homogeneous in its responses, due to the \hared status of bewf readied (br 
imminent release from prison. 

Order No. 71-7363. 136 pages. 



A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS, TRAINING, AND 
PURSUITS OF INMATES, AS RELATED tO THEIR 
INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIENCES, PAROLED FROM THE 
MINNESOTA STATE REFORMATORY AT ST. CLOUD, 
MINNESOTA BETUTEN JANUARY 1, 1969 AND 
DECEMBER 31, 1969 

Carlyle Perry SCHENK, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota, 1972 

Ad\>iser: Dr. Paul Marvin 

Purpoiie : To obuin tnformattOfal dau for making institu- 
tional vocational program improvement decisions. Specific ob- 
jectives were as follours: 

1. To determine how many parolees became established in 
vocations or vocations related to those in which instituUonal 
trainini; was received. 

2. To d<*t ermine the relationship between training assipi- 
ments and tndividu^illy stated vocational interests. 

3. To determine ttte relationship between training assign- 
ments and the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory test re- 
sults. 

4. To determine the relationship between staled interests 
and Minnesota Vocational Interest Inv*entory ii^i results. 

5. To ascertain the number of individuals in the population 
studied who foUowed pre-incarceration vocational interests 
:hrou^h institutional training and finally became established in 
tiitf same alter release. 

6. To compare aiee groups as to frequency oi institutional 
job or training chan»ces, time spent in ;»ssignments, and post- 
r^'leas*^ vocational pursuits. 

7. To df^tdrmine vocational cluster changes of parolees be- 
tv\e^a pr^-incarceration and po:>l-r«^Iease. 

B. T'> determine and compart; vocational entry of vocation - 
aily versus non-vocational ly trained parolees. 

Methods : The 142-subject study sample -.vas selected from 
Che 2H8 men paroled from the Minnes*iU State Reformatory 
during the 1969 calendar year. Criteria for selection were 
that indr/iduals had been on parole (or twelve consecutive 
fuoiichs and had remained within the state of Minnesota. 

Data were obtained from institution population movement 
bulletins and individual base files. A dau sheet, identifiable 
by sample number only, wa^ completed for each subject. 
Sheets were sorted and rearranged into a permanent order 
based on age» type of institutional assi-^ments (vocational only, 
non- vocational only» tx>th vocational and non-vocational), and 
commission supervision (Adult Corrections Commission for 
subjects 21 years of age or older when convicted of Youth Con- 
servation Commission lor subjects under 21 years of age when 
convicted). From hand tabulated master sheets, data were 
transferred to comparison charts and frequencv tables for eval- 
uation und analysis. Statistical treatments included Cht Square 
at the 5 percent level of sijmificance; relative frequencies: 
ratios; proportions and percenuges; and rate of change. 

F tndinigs and Conclusions : Succeeding statements are in 
keeping with specific objectives: 

1. From the study sample of 142 subjects. 36 became es- 
tablished in vocations in which institutional training was re- 
ceived. Another 17 subjects became established in vocations 
closely related to institutional training received. Twenty-two 
subjects had interim vocations the same as. or related to, as- 
siimment experiences prior to becoming vocationally estab- 
lished. In all, 75 subjects made direct application of assign- 
ment experiences after release on parole. 

2. There was a siunif leant difference between institutional 
training assisjiments and the stated vocational interests of 
mple study subjects. 



3. Results of the Minnesou Vocational Interest Inventory 
Test were not reflected in placement of subjects in similar or 
related kinds of assignments. 

4. There was a 58.4 percent similarity between the Min* 
nesota Vocational Interest Inventory Test results and stated 
vocational interests for subjects with both kinds of data avail- 
able. 

5. Of all 142 subjects, only four followed the same pre* 
incarceration vocational pursuits in institutional training or 
assignments and on through to post-release establishment*. 

6. Younger subjects had a higher mean frequency of assign- 
ment changes and a lower mean time spent in training program; 
than older subjects. The older group had a higher ratio (10.5 
to 1) of post- release vocationally stable individuals to non- 
established individuals than the younger group (5 to 1). 

7. Categorical vocational cluster changes totaled 76 for all 
subjects (33 older and 51 younger). Individually, 102 subjects 
made positive vocational cluster changes; 35 nude no changes; 
and 5 made negative changes. / 

8. Seventy-six subjects had vocational training assign* 
ments— 37 entered similar post-release vocational pursuits; 
31 entered different post-release vocational pursuits; and 8 
did not become stabilized. Sixty-six subjects had no vocational 
training assignments— 16 entered similar post-release voca- 
tional pursuits; 38 entered different post -release vocational 
pursuits; and 12 did not become stabilized. 

Order No.,73-10.630. 120 pages. 



MORAL ATMOSPHERE AND INTERVEMTK)N Of THE 
PRISON: THE CREATX>N OF A PARTSCIPATORT COMMU- 
NITlf IN PRISON 

SCHARF» Peter Lawrence, EdLD. 
Harvard University, 1973 

The thesis describes the theoretical foundations of an in- 
Urvention designed to change the 'teorai atmosphere* ot a 
women's prison. We sought to create a correctionai facility 
which would: 1. Be just in resolvii^ conflicts of claims among 
inmates and staff. 2. Be perceived by residents as Just and 
legitimate. 3. Stimulate inmate moral reasoning. 4. Help aid 
the readjustment and reintegration of inmates into society. 

The program Livolves both community meetings and small 
therapeutic groups. The community meetings typical^ deal 
with rule maintenance and other such Icottage* matters. The 
small groups typically involve personal conflicts faced by in- 
mates. 

The thesis chronicles the natural history of the project fo- 
cusing upon the structure of the program and the training of 
correctional officers in therapeutic moral education techniques 
by Harvard personnel, including the author. 

The program is analyzed in three ways in the thesis: 

First, I offer a descr^ve analysis of the Justice process 
of the cottage. I describe the community meeting structure 
and offer examples from inmate discussions. I also suggest 
some of the constraints (both political and legal) which might 
have limited the effectiveness of the program. 

Second, I attempt a rather complex analysis of inmate per- 
ceptions of moral atmo^ere. Here I contrast model cottage 
perceptions with those of inmates in four other prison settings. 
In analyzing these perceptions I offer that the orientation of in- 
mate perceptions of moral atmosphere may be related both to 
the moral stage of the individual as well as to the ideology and 
social structure of the prison setting. The analysis of moral 
atmosphere allows us to conclude that preconventional inmates 
perceive the cottage program dramatically different^ from 
higher stage inmates. It also appears that by and large model 
cottage inmates accepted the cottage program as fair and legit- 
imate as understood at their own stage of moral reasoning. 

Finally, the thesis analyses the apparent effects of the pro- 
gram both in terms of changes in moral matufity and in terms 
of the quality of inmate lives after leaving the institution. Re- 
sults show that inmates increased in moral maturity sX an av- 
erage of roughly l/5th of a stage. Younger inmates (under 
twentv-four) chamred in terms of moral maturity nearly twice 
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as much as diU older inmates. Analysis of recidivism shows 
that less than 20% of the program graduates have returned to 
prison with many of the inmates leading successful lives on the 
streets. 

The thesis argues that a concern with social justice should 
be the major Interest of correctional reform. This implies an 
effort to reintegrate the moral perspective of the Inmate with 
society and an attempt to ensure standards of fairness in legal, 
correctional and societal institutions. Where at present our 
project has l>een restricted to the Nlantic State Farm, during 
the next year we will expand the program to the creation of cor- 
rectional alternatives (Group homes) in New Haven and Hart- 
ford. It is hoped that these faciUties will replace the Niantlc 
facility within the next three years. 

Order No. 74*11.332. 357 oages. 



THE FOLE OF THE CORRECTIONS TEACHER IN JUVENILE 
REHABILITATION 

Anthony NflchacI SCACCO, JR., Ed.D. 
l^iuversity of Massachusetts, 1973 

Director: Professor James Carmody 

This study is concerned nith the role of the corrections 
teacher in juvenile luslitullons. Although restricted largely 
to juvenile offenders, it is possible to argue that adult correc- 
tions suffer from H-eaknesses similar to those described In the 
pages that follow. 

Chapter I makes clear the fact that the corrections teacher 
is an important apcnt in achieving educational education and re- 
habilitation in correctional facilities. It also contains the defi- 
nition of the major terms used throughout the study. 

Chapter II discusses the teaching environment surround- 
ing correctional education Including the failure of the public 
schools, and the community, to meet the needs of the juvenile. 

Chapter in addresses itself to the proHle of the Inmate. 
Current attitudes toward corrections are discussed as are con- 
siderations relative to the role of the police, courts, and Insti- 
tutionalization as they affect the offender. 

Chapter IV analyzes the inmate sub-culture and its Impor- 
tance to correctional education. The negative impact of the 
sub-culture is discussed as are some current trends that may 
change this suh-group in a manner that can positively affect the 
mission of the institutional teacher. 

Chapter V contains proposals for change that can be insti- 
tuted by the corrections teacher to achieve more realistic pro- 
grams in penal mstitutions. Further, this chapter also contains 
suggestions that relate to community correctional endeavors In- 
volving the corrections teacher. 

Chapter VI summarizes and concludes the study itself. 

Order No. 73-14,676, 139 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF SELF*DISCLOSUR£ AND 
PSEUDO-SELF-DISCLOSURE ON SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
OF INSnrunONALIZED DELINQUENT GIRLS 

(Order Na 70-10,131) 

Eugenia ROTHENBERG EdD. 
The Univefsity of New Mexico, 1969 

The purpose of the study was to ascertain the effects of 
self-disclosure in group settings, on the social adjustment of de- 
Unquent girls, aged 12 to 18. Sixty subjects, consUting of adju- 
dicated, institutionalized, adolescent girb were used in the study. 
Three groups were formed, with twenty memben in each group. 
Group I engaged in self*discIosive guided group activities. These 
subjects were encouraged to tdl the true stones of thdr lives. 
Group II engaged in pseudo-self-disclosive guided group activi- 
ties. Pseudo-self^iscloiure was promoted by telling the subjects 
tdl ft inake4)elieve story of their lives, and to make it sound 
leai as thev could, but not to tell their true life stories. The 



subjects were told that the purpose for telling the stories wu to 
'^assess the subjects originality and inventiveness in story tell- 
ing.** Both groups were under the direction of eqwienced 
counselors and participated one hour a wedc for ten weeks. 
Group in was a control group* There was no treatment variable 
for the control group. 

All Stti^ecta had the pielcst and posttest 'r^^ffft^^j of the 
Jesness Inventory, a permiality measure standardixed on 
ddiqucnts, and the Chicagn Q Sort, whichyidds coffdation 
scores basedon the disparity-between the adf and the idesl self. 

Forty-eight analyses of variance were performed and three 
significant F values were found. Since the three significant F 
values obtained approach the number that chance alone wouM 
have predicted, there is grave doubt that tAe results show any- 
thing but diance results. However, these results will be discussed 
to show where the ^sigmfkance* occurred, fbr the reader's in- 
formarion. 

The contrd group showed significant change from pretest to 
posttest in obtaining a lower score in Manifest Aggression (or a 
tendenqr to be less angry, and less uncomfbrtable with fedings 
of anger and aggresstonX on the Jesness foventory. 

All subjects involved in the study showed change firom pretest 
to posttest on the Withdrawal scale Ondicating a tendency to be 
less withdrawn), and on the Denial scale indicating more con- 
forming social behavior and responsitnlity), on the Jesness In- 
ventory. 

There were no significant changes from pretest to posttest on 
the Chicsgo Q Sort 

Counsdors were asked to judge whether or hot sdf-disdosure 
was occurring. It was found that subjects were dther sdf-dis- 
closing or th^r were not partidpating. The third most frequently 
checked category was that it was ''quite Itkd/* subjects were 
self-disclosing. There were rdativdy few fabricatio ns. 

Sdf-disclosure sessions were judged to be tndy selF^Sisciostve. 
Pseudo-sdfHlisdosure was very difficult to promote and was 
abandoned after two or three sessions. These sessions became 
discussion sessions. Induded in the dissertatiM are counsdor*s 
reports of the self-disclosure and pseudo-selfnlisclosare smions. 

In condusion, self-disdosure and pseudo-sdf-disdosttre did 
not, after ten sessions, have any measurd>le significant effect on 
social adjustment of ddinquent girls. 

M $3.00 X S7.20 ISl pages 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
INCARCERATED OEUNQUENT BOYS TO TRAINING 
AND EXPERIENCE IN WORKING WITH THEM 

(Order No. 67-25) 

Phyllis CantreU Reynolds, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota, 1966 

Major Adviser: Starke R, Hathaway 

This study attempted to assess how much those persons 
wlw work with incarceraUd boys know about their tboughU. 
opinions, and attitudes and how well they know psychometric 
and demographic facts about them. Knowledge about the bova 
Tif^^^K*^ instrument designed for this 

study. The instrument consisted of three parts* 1^ mmpt 
Items that differentiated Incarcerated boya from non^deUn- 
quent boys, 2) attitude and opinion items which Incarcerated 
b^s had answered, and 3) psychometric (IQ scorss and read- 
2^? "l^ <te«ographic (socioecoiJooic ltv^3, Sy 

status, incidence Of school dropout) facts about the boys The 
persons who work with the boy. in 'an InsUtution weS^c^^^^^ 
pared as a whole and aa groi4>s (counselors, psychologists 
and social workers, caaeworkera and chaplain, teachers) to 

«r 1^1*' ^ •chool teachera and parents 

of adolescents, and incarceratad boys. Training and eSeri. 
ence to working with deUnquenU were studied jSinUy,^ toey 

f ^ When training and experience were studied, the arouD of 
(J \J 
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psychologists and social workers who work with incarcerated 
boys knew significantly more about them than did other groups 
who work with the boys, professional persons who did not work 
with the boys, and laymen (high school teachers and parents).-^ 
That is, these psychologists and social workers received higher 
scores, as a group, on the instrument as a whole. 

When training and experience were studied, there was no 
difference among all the groups on knowledge of MMPX items 
that differentiate incarcerated boys from non-delinquent boys. 
Only the group of psychologists and socia? workers who work 
with the boys knew significantly more about attitudes and opin- 
ions of the boys than did the laymen. These psychologists and 
social workers, plus caseworkers and a chaplain who work with 
the boys knew significantly more psychometric and demographic 
facts about the boys than did the laymen* 

Those persons who have direct experience in working with 
incarcerated boys knew them significantly better than did pro- 
fessional persons who do not work directly with them. 

Those persons who have received training in working with 
juvenile delinquents, whether these delinquenU are incar- 
cerated or not, knew significantly more about Incarcerated 
boys than did the laymen^ 

The part of the instrument which was least difficult for all 
groups except the laymen was the psychometric and demo- 
craphic factual section. The MMPl items were slightly less 
difficult lor the laymen than were the psychometric and demo- 
graphic facts. The attitude and opinion part was consistently 
the most difficult for all groups. 

There was essentially no relationship among the three 
parts of the instrument A score for one part cannot be pre- 
dicted from a score of either of the other parts. This distinc- 
tion also was found when only the top 15 per cent of scores 
was considered. 

Inspection shows no clear evidence of one particular stereo- 
type among the groups. It was hypothesized th-at the laymen 
would not be consistently more Incorrect in their responses to 
the instrument. This was found to be the case, despite the fact 
that their overall performance was the poorest. The few items 
on which the laymen were more incorrect suggest that they re- 
sponded to a greater extent with a rather loose concept of so- 
cial deviancy. 

Some of the attitude aiiU opinion Items that seem most 
pertinent were discussed. The study shows that agreement on 
these items among persons who work with Incarcerated boys 
is relatively low and that their knowledge of the attitudes and 
opinions of the boys is relatively slight. 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.60. 115 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF GROUP COUNSELING ON THE 
CONNOTATU E MEANINGS OF SELECTED CONCEPTS HELD 
BV DELINQUENT ADOLESCENT GIRLS IN A STATE 
TRAINING SCHOOL 

David Leon REDFERING. Kd.O. 
Ball Slate University, 1^70 

Adviser: Dr. Koben E Ha>cs 

The pufpt^sc of this study wa^ to investigate the effect of group counsel* 
tng on the connotative meanings of "father**, **mother'*, •*my$cir*. and 
"ptfcrC* held by adolescent dehnqucnt girls in a state training school. The 
research hypoihc\K of the «udy \^a^ that the connotative meanings of these 
four concepts expresvd by girls who participated in short-term group 
counseling would become more positive than those who did not. 

Suhjecis for the study were inmates at the Indiana Girls School at 
Clernumi, Indiana. Thr) v^erc selected for the study on the basis of coun- 
selor recommendation^, reading ability » and proximity fo possible parole. 
Forly-eighl subjccis p.irticlpalcd ni ilic study. 

A list of variables such as persons, situations, and social institutions was 
compiled juvenile delinquents, as a group, tend to hold negative attitudes 
toward these variables. This list was reduced to the four most critical 
concepts selected by the raters **fathcr'*. **mother**. "my^JcIf, and "peers**, 
A ^emanitc differential constructed as prescribed by Osgood et si. 
(1957. p. 77-81), WIS used to measure the connotative meanings of the 
ontro) and experimental croups toward the four derived concepts. 



The forty-eight subjects were randomly plicedTneitTier the control 
group or the experimenul group. The experimenta) group was further 
divided into four subgroups, each with six members. > 

The twenty-four subjects in the experimental group parttctpated in a 
one and on^hatf to two hour group counseling session per week for a 
period of elcNW weeks. The control group experienced the same tnstttu* 
tional environment except that they did not receive group counsding. Two 
of the groups were led by the female stafl* psychologist of the Indiana Girls 
School and two of the groups were led by a male doctoral intern from Ball 
State University. At the end of eleven weeks, the semantic diiferential was 
again adninistered to the control group and the experimental group. 

A mean of each of the four concepts was computed for each subject in 
the study and group means for the experimental group and the control 
group were calculated for each of the four concepts on the pre-test and 
post-test admmistrations. Significance of the difference of the differences 
between the experimental and the control groups from pre-test to post-test 
was determined by a two-tailed t-tc$t. The degree of significance was esub- 
lished at the .05 le\'el. 

Analysis of the dau indicated that the experimental group, when com* 
pared to ihc control group, made significant positive changes in their 
connotative meanings of father, mother, myself, and peers. The null hy* 
pothesis was rejected since the derived t-values exceeded the critical point 
at the .001 level. It may be concluded that group counseling has a positive 
effect on nega;ivc feelings and attitudes which are considered ^ penal 
authorities to impede treatment and rehabilitation. 

As a group, the control subjects tended to score lower on the research 
instrument. Their connoutive meanings of mother, myself, and peers, 
respectively, were slightly more negative at the conclusaon of the experi- 
ment, Only "father** was seen as slightly more positive. It appears that the 
general institutional environment has some negative effects, over ft period 
of time, on the attitudes of the incarcerated girls. 

The results of this study indicated feveral areas that are worthy of 
further exploration. 

1. Replication in other types of penal institutions to ascertain the 
effectiveness of group counseling. 

2. Follow-up of the experimenul group to determine the pennancncc 
of the changes effected by group counseling. 

3. Follow-up after parole to determine if positive changes are related 
to better po$t-insiitutional adjustment. 

4. The differences between the attitudes of Negro and Caucasian delin- 
quent gtrb. 

5. The feelings of delinquent girls toward other concepts that were 
highly ranked by the raters, e.g., home, school, work, and marriage. 

Order No. 71-7966, 87 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE INMATE LIAISON ROLE IN 
THE INFORMAL COMMUNICATIONS STRUCTURE IN A 
MAXIMUM SECURrry PRISON PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC 

John Walter PRELESNIK, Ph.D. 
Michigan State University, 1972 

The communications structure between Inmates of a max- 
imum security prison determines, in part, the values andbelleft 
that will be held by these inmates. The inmate informal or- 
ganization exists to relieve the • pains of imprisonment" suf- 
fered by the inmates subjected to Imprisonment. The relation- 
ships between inmates are based on reciprocated agreements, 
exchanging goods and services for prestige, to relieve the pains 
of Imprisonment. This model Is in contrast to a model based 
on dominance and submission. Access to information and goods, 
and the relaying of the same become very important functions 
in the prison informal organization. Knowledge of tWs function 
and the relationships that exist between this role, the liaison 
role, and the prison clique or primary groups can be tjseful in 
system analysis and planning. The liaison role person can 

facilitate or hinder the orderly passing of Information within 
tlie loni.'ite informal system. 

TWs study Investigated the communications structure of a 
lu lscm psychiatric clinic located In a maximum security in- 
stitution. The psychiatric clinic functions as a resldeittlal 
treatment program for those convicted for sex crimes, drug 
abuse (opiate), and youthful offenders. 

Data were obtained by: (1) a Communication Questionnaire 
requesting the respondent to provide demographic and self- 
perception data on a number of communication-related issues 
as weli as data that link this study with the traditional roles; 
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U) a Personal Contact Checklist, in which the resiwndent indi- 
c:itecl the five inmates who resided on the clinic with whom he 
communicated; and (3) a Personal Contact Questionnaire, in 
which a resjxmdent indicated his perceptions of thenuuied 
individuars communications function, or the extent that he 
controls the passage of information to various clique groups in 
the organization. The communications functions that were 
tested were: the number of communications contacts the in- 
dividual possessed, the amount of task-related information he 
had access to, the control he could exerci9e in passing or hin- 
dering the passage of infornnation to others in the prison, the 
amount of influence he had in the organization, the Importance 
of his secondary contacts, his specific leadership functions, 
whether his contacts with the named individual are accidental 
or deliberate, and whether or not the individual serves as a 
first source of task-related information in the organization. 

Analyses were conducted on the basis of a constructed 
sociogram utilizing reported reciprocated communications con- 
tacts. Considering only reciprocated contacts linkages, com- 
nmnications networks were constructed identifying two com- 
munication function roles. Liaison, defined as analogous to 
articulation i)oints of graph theory, constituted the role of in- 
terest in this study. In graph theory the articulation points are 
positions that serve as linkages between a select group of points 
and the main body of graph points. The articulation point if 
removed '.vill result in isolation of the select group from the 
main body of the graph. The articulation i)oint serves as the 
select group's only chamiel of contact to the main body of points. 
This places the articulation \yo\nt in a -gatekeeper role* where 
the articulation ix)int has the ability to pass on information to 
the select group from the main body partially, wholly, or not 
at all. Non-liaisons, who conduct most of their communications 
in small groui)S, were compared with liaisons on their com- 
munications functioning. 

Both samples were compared on several demographic vari- 
ables to assist in describing the two samples. The samples 
were compared for differences in their mean values using the 
""T" test for independent means with samples with unequal 
numbers on the following demographic variables: (l) span of 
recriprocated contacts; (2) crimes of violence: (3) aspects of 
sentence, minimum, maximum, and span, the difference between 
the maximum and minimum sentence; (4) number of times seen 
parole board; (5) time remaining to see parole board; and 
(6} traditional roles found in prison research: politician, square 
John, outlaw, right guy, and ding roles. 

The only demographic variable that was significantly dif- 
ferent at the 0.05 level of significance using the *'T'* test for 
independent sample means with unequal numbers in each sample, 
was span of contact. Span of contact was defined as the number 
o{ inmates in the clinic that the individual had reciprocated con- 
tacts with, I.e., had established a regular mappahle communi- 
cations channel. The liaison s.imple had a greater span of 
reciprocated contracts than did the non-liaison sample. This is 
tho definition ol the iiaison role, .iccording to theory. This find- 
ini: provided empirical evidence that the role.s analyzed were 
in reality liaison person^. No other aspects of the demograpluc 
d.a.i were bignificantly different at the 0.05 level. U was noted 
tlut the study population, liaisons and non-liaisons when com- 
pared to the average prison population, had longer minimum, 
maximum, and spans of sentences, were convicted of more 
rrimps of violence, and tended to agree wit!i the values of the 
politician :iiid right guy roles while rejecting or remaimng neu- 
tral on the square John, outlaw, and ding roles. 

It w.is iwstulated that liaisons would be perceived by their 
reciprocated non-liaison contacts, and would i)erceive them- 
selves to have: (I) a gre.iter number of contacts in the orga- 
nization, (2) more task-related information, (3) more contr ol 
over messai^e flow in the organization, and (4) more influence 
in the organization. 

Other hypotheses predicted iiaison: (1) are perceived to 
have more influence over personal opinions than non-liaisons 
U; are perceived to have more iin|x>rtant secondary contacts 
than non-liaisons. (3) perceive the communications system 
as more open than do non-liaisons, (4) perceive the commu- 
nications systen) to be more satisfying than do non-liaisons, 
(5) llaison-non-liaison dyads more frequently participate in 
j-'-llber.ite mess.ige transaction than noii-linison-non-liuison 
ir^lds, (6) liaison-iion-liaison dyads amount of deliberate mes- 



sage transaction is more disproportionate than in non-lialton- 
non-liaison dyads, (7) are perceived to be first sources of 
information, and (8) are more likely to hold high status inmate 
positions and are more likely to manipulate themselves Into 
these positions than non<-llaisons. 

A **T* test for samples with Independent means with samples 
with unequal numbers was used to test folr significant differ- 
ences at the 0.05 level in the sample means. 

It was found that the liaison persons are perceived to have 
a significant effect on the personal opinions of non-liaison in« 
divlduals. No other hypotheses reached the O.OS level of sig- 
nificance. 

The findings suggest that knowledge of the liaison location * 
in a prison organization should be important to the prison ad- 
minlstrator. These roles could enhance communications and 
opinions to assist or hinder the administration and management 
of a penal Institution among the population confined there, 
through their manipulation of the attitudes and opinions of the 
Inmates they are In contact with. 

Order No. 73-5469, 338 pages. 



PREDlCrrNC RECIDIVISM AND TYPE OP CRIME FROM 
THE EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF PRISON INMATES 

QUINN, James Ronald, Ph.D. 
University of South Carolina, 1973 

Chairman: Professor Joseph C. Rotter 

The present research sought to investigate the use of mem- 
ories of early childhood as a lone projectWe technique for pre- 
dicting recidivism and type of crime. The three specific null 
hypotheses tested were derived from the following experimental 
questions: (I) Will life style characteristics scores (rated from 
early recollections protocols by %Und* raters on a set of se- 
mantic differential scales) discriminate between adult prison * 
recidivists and non-recidivists? (2) Will life style character- 
istics scores discriminate between (a) persons whose offenses 
were against people and (b) those whose offenses were against 
property? (3) Will there be significant interaction between the 
type of offense and recidivism? 

The investigation was based on Adlerian theory, which views 
early recollections (ER's) as the selective recaUing or distort- 
ing of past events, creatively used bj* the individual to support 
his current underlying mood, purpose, and convictions about 
life, himself, and others. 

A sample of 76 subjects was drawn from the approximately 
1400 male inmates in South Carolina's maximum security 
prison and divided into four cells balanced for race, age, and 
education level. Group 1 consisted of recidivists whose crimes 
were against people? Group 2, recidivists, against proper^; 
Group 3, non-recidivists, against people; and Group 4, non- 
recjdlvists, against property. Each group was composed of 
19 subjecte. Subjects provided four early recollections which 
were subsequently rated by four expert raters for nine life 
style characteristics using the Modified Altman Early Recol- 
lections Rating Scale. Raters knew only that their subjects 
were adult male prison inmates. 

Four of the nine scales of the rating instrument provided 
ratings of the subject's behavior toward the environment (people, 
animals, things) of each early recollection, as follows: with- 
drawn vs. gregarious, passive vs. active, compeUUve vs. coop- 
erative, and dependent vs. independent. Five scales pertained 
to the subject's affect: hosUle vs. friendly, rejected vs. ac- 
cepted, discouraged vs. seU-confident, depressed vs. cheerfiil 
and mistreated vs. befriended. 

A 2 X 2 design calling for analysis of variance was selected 
to test the hypotheses. The two independent variables were 
recidivism and type of crime while the dependent variables 
were the nine life style characteristics scores derived from 
the rating instrument. The results supported retenUon of the 
null hypotheses regarding the main effects. However a sig- 
nificant interaction was found on the CC (CompeUUvelcoo^ra- 
live) Scale. Recidivists convicted for property crimes scored 
significantly lower on the CC Scale than did non-recidivists 
convicted of orooertv crimes. 
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One major conclusion of the study was that expert ratings 
on ihe CC Scale of the rating instrument can be used to make a 
qualified prediction of recidivism and property crimes only 
Property offenders who score higher (less competitive) on the 
CG Scale can be predicted to be non-recidivists, while lower 
scoring (more competitive) property offenders can be predicted 
to be recjdlvists. Findings on all other scales support the con- 
clusion that life style characlerlslics scores from early recoU 
lections cannot be used alone to predict level of recidivism nor 
type of crime. order No. 74-16.186. 86 pages. 



A COMPARISON OF IDENTIFICATION IN DELINQUENTS 
AND NONDELINQUENTS AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
nCURE. THE COUNSELOR 

Mary Ruth Ann PRESCOTT, PH.D. 

Iowa State University. 1971 

Supervisor: Gordon C. Hopper 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the differences between 
delinquents and nomielinquenu in patterns of identification, and to deter- 
mine what constructs delinquents and nondelinquents attribute to the fig- 
ure, the ideal counselor. Additional invcstiption was made to determine 
that the delinquent and nonddinquent subjects did in fact possctt attitudes 
characteristic of their respective groups and to determine subject's sex 
preference for their ideal counselor. 

The sample for the study consisted of 50 delinquent mates, SO nondelin* 
quent males. 45 delinquent females, and 45 nondelmquent females. 

Differences in attitudes between delinquents and nondelinquents were 
assessed using the Jesness Inventory in order to verfy that subjects were in 
fact representative of attitudes typical of delinquents and nondehnquents. 
An adaptation of Kelly's Role Construct Repertory Grid was used to 
measure differences between delinquents and nondelinquents in identifica- 
tion patterns and to determine what characteristics were attributed by each 
group to the figure, the ideal counselor 

The findings of this study were that: 1) the delinquent subjects did in 
fact have significantly more delinquen t attitudes as measured by the Jesness 
Inventory; 2) nondelinquents had significantly higher identification with 
parental and authority figures than did delinquents; 3) there were no signifi- 
cant differences between delinquents and nondelinquents in feelings of 
parental rejection; 4) delinquents had a higher degree of anti-social identifi- 
cations than nondelinquents ; 5) nondelinquents displayed a stronger incli- 
nation to identify with people in general than do delinquents; 6) there was 
a high degree of identification by both delinquents and non-delinquents 
between ideal self and the ideal counselor; 7) there were differences in the 
personal comtructs used by delinquents and nondelinquents: and 8) there 
was high degree of similarity between delinquents and nondelinquents in 
the personal constructs with which they identify and attribute to the figure, 
the ideal counselor. 

The results of this study indicate that identification is a valuabteconcept 
in the study of delinquency and its treatment. Since mterpersonal liking is 
relat<^ to greater susceptibility to interpersonal influence, counselors pos- 
sessing the facilitative characteristics included by the subjects in their 
pen»onal constructs attributed to the figure, the ideal counselor, may poten- 
tially serve as effective socially-oriented models in correctional inuitutions. 
The degree of identification between the ideal self of subjects and the figure, 
the ideal counselor, indicates considerable openness to the&e characteristics 
and thu$ to a more nondelinquent self concept which he may attempt to 
validate in socially approved ways. These findings have implications for the 
treatment of some delinquents. 

Order No. 72-12.586. 125 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF FACIUTATION TJ^^INING UPON THE 
INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION OF BLACK AND 
WHITE INMATES IN A STATE CORRCCTIONAL 
INSTITUTION 

Ronald Lloyd POWELL, Ph.D. 
University of Georgia, 1972 

Supervisor: Thomas L. Porter 

Q This investigation had two principal objectives: (a) to eval* 
• I "^e the effect of interpersonal communication skills traininir 



on the levels of empathy, respect, and genuineness offtr«d by 
black and white inmates in a state correctional Institution: 
more specifically, to determine if inmates can be c«st in the 
role of helper with other inmates, including those who differ 
racially and culturally; and (b) to investigate the effects of fa- 
cilitation training on attitudes toward those who differ racially. 

Whereas many would view the solution to racial conUict 
within prisons as the implementation of more stringent secu* 
rity. the rationale behind this study is that security is ineffec* 
tual in solving the real problem. Unless some attitudinaX and 
behavioral method is implemented that will intervene into the 
causative process, the dilemma will remain unresolved. This 
investigation is unique in pursuing a systematic method of 
training prison inmates (25 hours) in the interpersonal skills 
that would facilitate better relations with other inmates, espe* ' 
cially those racially different. 

Equal numbers of black and white inmates were randomly 
selected from among volunteers for the experimental (N « 30) 
and the control group (N « 30). The instruments utilized for 
both pre- and posttest were: (a) Carkhuff Five^Point Scale of 
Interpersonal Processes; (b) Semantic Differential; and 
(c) Sociometric Test. 

The results obtained showed: (a) communication of empathy^ 
respect, and genuineness, as rated by three professional Judges, 
disclosed significar^ differences between the experimental and 
control group; (b) racial attitudes, as measured by the SD, 
disclosed non-significant differences between the e.^rimental 
and control group; and (c) choices of inmate*helpers with whom 
to discuss a personally relevant concern, as measured by a 
Sociometric Test, disclosed some differences between the ex- 
perimental and control group for white inmates, but not for 
black inmates. Order No. 72-34.12$^ 143 pages. 



THE PRISON RECEPTION-GUIDANCE CENTER: 
SELECTION OF TREATMENT PRCX3RAMS FOR 
NEWLY ARRIVED ARMED ROfifiERY OFFENDERS 
AT A STATE CORRECTIONAL AGENCY. 

(Order No. 69-17.677) 

Thomas Ross Phelps. Ph.D. 

The Florida State University. 1969 

Major Professor: Vernon B. Fox 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to determine 
whether the major task of a prison reception center, the deci* 
sion to formulate a treatment program and transfer the of- 
fender to one of the diverse correctional facilities in a state- 
wide prison system, was accomplished by means of different 
criteria when the reception center was staffed by mental 
health teams rather than non-mental health personnel. 

Historically, prison management procedural manuals have 
focused on the followitig criteria when determining inmate 
placement: age of the offender; length of the criminal career 
as evidenced by the recidivism history of the offender; and. 
the custody risk potential resulting from the presence of the 
offender in the prison. The trend toi^'ard professionalization 
in corrections has brought about the use of mental health 
teams (e.g.. social workers, clinical psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists) in a few state correctional systems. Therefore, 
the use of nienUl (.t;alth teams in a reception center assumes 
the presence ol a 'diagnostic culture** with an emphasis on the 
prognoses and diagnostis of the clinical team. Several re- 
search questions were posed to determine whether clinical 
team prognoses and diagnoses had more than an incidental 
impact on the channeling of reception center offenders tlirough- 
out the sUte-wide network of institutions: the traditional 
prisons, the open institutions, the youthful offender institu- 
tions, or the ps^'Chiatric prison. 

The following research questions were explored: (1) Are 
the recommendations of the sentencing judge significant when 
comparing the prognosis categories of the clinical team? 
(2) Are there identifiable differences between the offender 
population receiving a favorable prognosis, moderate prog- 
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Muftia, «iiu luw pru(*nu6i8 irom memoers oi tne clinical teaiiiV 
(3) Do such factors as agt», prior criminal history, and cus- 
todial status of Iho offender appear important to the clinical 
team in determinint; the prognosis of the offender? (4) Are 
the psychiatric diagnoses or ihe prognosis categories related 
to the social class level of tne offender? (5) Does the label 
favora bl e prof ^nosjs. when applied to the offender by the clin- 
ical team, load to placement in an institution which includes 
a large number of other offenders with a favorable prognosis? 
And, (6) are base expectancy risk categories consistent with 
the prognosis categories formulated by the clinical team for 
the offt»ndcr populntio:.? 

The data for this study originated in a western state recep- 
tion center employing only mental health professionals. The 
offender population consisted of white, male offenders received 
as new commitments on the offense armed robbery during a 
three year period. The major source of information was the 
case sunmiary prepared at the reception center. A research 
schedule permitted coding of case record information for 
computer programming analysis. 

The findings indicate the sentencing judge seldom provided 
recommendations for offender management. Clinical team 
prognoses were related to variables In the criminal career 
of the offender which were comparable to the traditional de- 
terminants of institutional placement in correctional practice: 
delinquency history, age at first arrest, prior adult criminal 
history, family criminality, use of an alias, narcotics history, 
and an escape pattern. Favorable prc^oiet were related to 
a history of full*time employment prior to the offense. The 
use of psychiatric nosology was not significant when related to 
prognoses or prison transfer recommendations. The decisions 
of the clinical team were compatible with the custodial re- 
straints characterizing prison settings. Psychiatric referrals 
were frequently restricted to offenders recommended for psy- 
chotherapy or psychiatric segregation. The clinical team In 
the present study had only Incidental impact on the offender 
and the transfer decision when the offender presented an 
earlier criminal history which was in conflict with the tradi- 
tional requirements which focus on the security of the correc- 
tional institution: namely, age, prior criminal history, and 
custody risk potential. M $3.00; X $8.20. 179 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF REINFORCEMENT PROCEDURES ON 
NEGATIVE BEHAVIORS IN DELLNQUENT GIRLS 

Joseph PAVLOT* Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1971 

The present research was designed to test the applicability of operant 
conditioning techniques in the modification of behavior in delinquent »irls 
in an open institutioniit setting. The experiment was conductodat a residcn* 
tial institution operated by membera of a religious order. 

The experiment was designed to last for a period of eight weeks during 
the summer recess from the normal school year. The regular summer 
program, including classes in sewing* cooking, typing, physical education 
and art, functioned, along with normal cotuge life, as the experimental 
milieu. No effort was made to interfere with the administrative, ethical, or 
philosophical biases of the institution* preserving as much as possible the 
real-life dimension of a field study. 

Thirty subjecU were randomly assigned to the experimental group and 
thirty were assigned to the control group. Experimental subjects, identified 
by a red ribbon worn on the left shoulder, were rewarded for socially 
acceptable behavior. Tokens were dispensed as secondary rctnforcers which 
could be accumulated or spent immediately on a wide variety of primary 
reinforcers. A special Canteen was constructed to contain these reinforms 
(which included such items as cigarettes, candy, ice cream, books, jewelry 
wearing apparel and many more products desirable to teenage girfs). 

Personnel of the institution were required to individually determine the 
desirability of behavior performed and to administer rewards accordingly 
Socially unacceptable behaviors found to be in the behavioral repertoire of 
most delinquents (Hewett and Jenkins, 1946) and behavior peculiar to the 
institution as Identified by the staff served as the basis of the rating system 
Variables thus Identified were rated daily. 

^ Five teachers and four cottage mothers submitted daily incidence rate 
Q '*"eets indicating observed negative behaviors. Provisions were also pro* 
Y^ lcd for reoortincoositive and netative incidents. Data were acciimiihtMf 



ind chi square comruted to determine differencea between experimental 
ind control groups. 

Resulu Indicated that signikantly fewer negative incidents wm re- 
rorded for the experimental group on 19 of the 27 vaiiaWo mcMnrcd 
Signiaeantly more positive and (emtr negative reports were alao fiedy 
recorded for the experinMntal group. Thus support for the basic hypotbiMt 
t.e., that thtre woukl be more positive and fewer negative bdiaviois fe> 
ported totally for the experimental group than for the control group, was 
demonstrated. It was noted that diffnenocs were even grcnier for variables 
which were more behaviofally definable than for those which were of 
necessity more vague. 

The basic hypothesis was supported for almost all variables measured. 
In addition to statistical evidence, the consensus of opinion of instittttiott 
personnel was that an observable difference in attitudes and behaviors 
eiusted between experimental and control group subjects. This factor seems 
especially ImporUnt in view of initial opposition to the phiknophy inherent 
m the experiment The entire population, subjects and staff, agreed to the 
desirability of m motivational system based on a token economy. Subse- 
quently the reward system wu continued as a regular routine at the tnstttu* 
tlon after the conclusion of the experiment 

Order No. 7N2«,15S, 179 pages. 



CHANGES IN P£RC£PTUAL FIELD OCCURRING 
AMONG DELINQUENT ADOLESCENT FEMALES 

(Order Na 66«13,4M) 

Edwnrd Joaquin Patterson, Ph.D. 
University of Pitti^rgh, 1966 

Juvenile delinquency represents a critical problem In to- 
day's society, and many attempts are being made to diagnose 
and treat this social menace. State correctional institutions 
designed for the rehabilitation of youthful offenders are now 
more than ever prominent in our culture. 

This study was concerned with the identification and mea- 
surement of specific attitude and perceptual changss occurring 
In such a state institution, which would Indicate movement 
away from delinquency, and which could be attributed spe- 
cifically to the individualized and group treatmetit program. 

The Youth Development Center located at Waynesburg , 
PennsylvanU, was selected, and SO white and non-white Juve- 
nile females were chosen as sul^ecte. These girls had btsn 
adjudicated delinquent bf the court for crimes against person 
or property, and had been coomitted for indefinite periods. 
These delinquente ranged in agt from 12 through 18 years. 

In order to measurs total treatment effectiveness, the con* 
struct design technique utiiUing the test-retest method was 
employed. Changes in perception and attitude were measured 
by stendardised test inairumente, ani evaluated by trained per- 
sonnel. Three areas of the total personality comptex wers 
studied: intelligence, measured by the Wechsier IhteUlgence 
Scales, and the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test; 
achievement, measured by the Jastak Wide Range Achievement 
Test; and attitude-perception relationship, evaluated by use of 
the California Test of Personality, the Rotter Sentence Com- 
pletion Blanks, and the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating 
Schedule. Reliance was placed on the validity and reliability 
of the testing instrumente and testing procedures, to adequately 
and accurately measure the degree of personality shUt, and ^ 
segmented behavioral changes occurring in each of the girls 
over a three-month period of treatment. The t-test technique 
comparing two correlated means, pre and posttest of the same 
sample, was used to determine significant differences. » 

Factors such as physical plant sise, residential population, 
sex singularity of Inmates, high raUo of itaff to children, above 
average per caplte annual expenditure for the institution, con- 
tinuing emphasis on educational achievement, andlur^n re- 
habilitative policy designed to strengthen and develop accept- 
able social patterns, were all felt to be significant in perceptual 
and attltudinal changes occurring among the population* 

The results of this study Indicated that 89 per cent of the 
sample studied showed measurable change in attitude and per- 
ception. It also Indicated that 80 per cent of the girls gave 
evidence of a movement away from anti-social tendencies. 
Ten per cent showed no change, and ten per cent showed nsic* 
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atlve auiiuaes ana perceptual snuting. 

This study showed that attitude*percept changes can be ef* 
(ectlvely measured and evaluated by means of the teat-retest 
method. The treatment program at The Youth Development 
Certter at Waynesburg was found to be effective insofar as in* 
fluencing the female residents to move in a direction away from 
delinquency, and toward a more socially acceptable pattern of 
behavior. 

It was concluded that desirable changes in personality pat- 
terns can be effected through a controlled envtronment which 
employs rehabiltutive methods and philosophy designed to 
improve human behavior. 

Microfilm |3.00; Xerography 14.40. 83 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF VERBAL REWARD AND 
VERBAL PUNISHMENT ON DELINQUENT AND 
NONDEUNQUENT ADOLESCENT BOYS 

(Order No. 68-6672) 

David Orzech, Ph.D. 

Wayne State University, 1962 

Adviser: Bertram Cohen 

The present study investigated the effects of verbal reward 
and punij»hment on response acquisition in delinquent and 
nondelinquent adolescent boys. Earlier studies of children and 
' adult psychiatric patients have suggested that individuals with 
inadequate or incomplete socialization respond in character- 
istic patterns to verbal stimuli connoting approval and disap* 
proval. Possible similarities between these populations and 
the Juvenile delinquent were considered. This led to the expec- 
tation that adolescent individuals with a history of delinquent 
behavior might demonstrate deficits in responsiveness to verbat 
reward and punishment similar to those shown by children and 
psychotic adults. 

Sixty-four delinquent and sixty*four nondelinquent adolescent 
boys, aged fourteen to sixteen, constituted the experimental and 
control groups, respectively. Ss were presented with eighty 
3* X S" cards one at a time, each of which contained four pro- 
nouns (I, We, He, They) and a different verb. To each card, the 
S was instructed to make up a sentence containing the verb and 
beginning with one of the pronouns. The eighty trials were ar- 
bitrarily broken down into four blocks of twenty trials each, and 
the frequency of sentences within each bk>ck that started with 
a preselected pronoun class (first person or third person) con- 
stihited the criterion measure. Basal level of usage of the pro- 
nouns was established by the first block, during which no rein* 
forcement was given. Starting with card 21, Ss in each 
diagnostic group were consecutively assigned to one of four 
treatment conditions, as follows: 

a. Reward - E said "That's good" immediately following 
each sentence starting with either one of the preselected cri* 
terion pronouns, but made no response following sentences 
starting with either of the other two pronouns. 

b. Punishment - E said *Not so good* immediately folk>win£ 
each sentence starting with either one of the non-criterion pro- 

* nouns. No response was made following sentences starting 
with the criterion pronouns. 

c. Reward -Punishment ^£ said "That's good" following 
each sentence starting with either one of the criterion pronouns 

m and said *Not so good" following sentences starting with either 
of the other two pronouns. 

d. Control made no response following any sentence. 
A post-experimental interview was employed to assess the 

S's level of awareness of the contmgency between his responses 
and E^'s reinforcement. On the basis of his answers, each S 
was assigned to one of three awareness levels ranging from 
full insight to lack of awareness of E's reinforcement. 

Results of the study were evaluated by means of analysis 
of variance and chi square techniques. No statistically signif- 
icant differences in performance between delinquent and 
Q '^ndelinquent Ss were obtained, although a trend was noted for 

pn ip^ndelintiuents to exceed delinquents in learning under the 

t^iy y sward condition. 



tor tne group as a wnois, the treatment condition of combined 
reward and punUhment led to signlUcantly grtaltr response 
acquisition than did either reward alone or punishment alone» 
The latter two conditions, however, were mors effective than 
no reinforcement When compared with earlier studies of axluU 
groups in which reward alone or punishment alone weir* as ef • 
fective as the combined condition, the present results with an 
adoleacent group were interp»;ted in terms of the adolescent's 
need for explicit, total social reinforcement. 

A positive relationship was found iMtween S's level of aware- 
ness and response acquisition* Furthsrmorerdifferent treatmeni 
conditions tended to Im associated with different levels of awars- 
ness, although this interaction did not achieve statistical sigiUC* 
icance. Full awareness was most often obtained under the con* 
dition of combined reward and punishment. It was suggested that 
acquisition of the overt verbal criterion response and acquisitton 
of the awareness response were governed by the same control* 
ling conditions. 

Microfilm $3.00; Xsrograi \y $3.80. 70 pages. 



T HE EF FECTS CRISIS COUNSELING HAS UPON THE 
ATTITUDES OF INMATES WHO ARE GRANTED OX DENIED 
PAROLE 



John RoWrt KLU1TZ, EdJI. 
Ball State University, 1971 

Major Adviser: Dr. DonaM E Hendfickson 

The purpoie of this study was to investigate the effecu crisis counseling 
had upon inmate*s altitudes, who were granted or denied perole, as mea« 
sured by a specifically designed semantic diflferential scale, immediately 
following their appearance before the May 1970 Indiana State Parole 
Board. 

Subjectt for the study were one hundred and two inmata at the Indiana 
Reformatory located in Pendleton, Indiana They were selected on thebe^s 
af two primary critcna: eligibility for a hearing before the Parole Board and 
t willingness to participate in the research project. 

The six semantic differential scale concepts used in the study were 
unanimously agreed upon by reprocntatives of the Indiana Sute Depart* 
ment of Corrections*Treatment Division, the Superintendent of the Refor* 
matory, and the Reformatory Psychologist. The following six concepts 
were determined to be the most sigmlcaot aiKti«g the treatmcnit and 
rehabiliution proce« of inmates: (I) mysdf, (2) other inmates, 0) reforma- 
tory suff, (4) parole board membcn» (5) perole pmess, and (6) the rtfor- 
matory. 

The semantic differential, constructed as prescribed (^ Osgood, ttsl, 
(1937, pp. 77-81), was used to measure the attitudes of the inmate sul^ccu 
toward the six identified concepts. 

The subjects in the two experimental groups, those granted and denied 
parole, participated in a thirty minute crisis counseUng session with a male 
doctoral intern from Ball Sute University after appearing before the parole 
board. The control groups, those granted and denied parole appewed 
before the board, but did not receive crisis counseling. 

The semantic differential scale wu given forty-eiglit hours prior to the 
inmates' meeting the parole board, and within one hour after meetsng the 
parole board and undergoing crisis counseling depending upon group as* 
signment. All pre* and posttcsu were administered by qualihed psyehome* 
trists. Effort was made to avoid identifying anyone who partidpeted in the 
study. As soon as the pcoccu of completing the instrumcntt was compkMd, 
they were carefully analyzed. 

Analysis of the dau indicated that the inmates who experienced crisis 
counsctini* when compared to the control group who received no crisis 
counseling, made no significant positive gains in their attitude toward the 
six selected concepts. Therefore, it was concluded that thirty minuiei of 
crisis counseling had a limited efect upon atdtudcs of inmates who pertic* 
ipatcd in the counseling sessions. 

Although some of the regression of the scores nwy be accounted for by 
error in the measuring instrument, it is possible that the general rdbrma* 
tory environment or climate had some negative effects on the attitudn of 
the confined men. It b also possible that meeting the perole board would 
produce either positive or negative elfecU that might override the short 
session crisis counseling. 

A multiple linear regression analysis was computed to determine the 
significance of (he relationship between the semantic differential scores and 
the action taken by the parole board. No significant regression appeared. 

To determine if attitudes changed between the pre* and posttest met* 
sures as» a result of being granted or denied psrole. an analy^ of variance 
was nerformed. The analvsis of variance indicated that for the inmates 
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denied parole their auttudes remained relatively stable, bi^itic&nt im* 
provement was shown for those inmates granted parole. 

To determine if cn^is counMltng had an elTect on the attitudes of 
inmates after meeting the parole board, an analysis of covariapxe was 
computed statistically controlling for pretest responses. No significant 
differences were found between the crisis counseling and no crisis counsel* 
tng groups. However, attitudes significantly improved for those inmates 
granted parole. 

The results and many questions stimulated by this investigation in* 
dicated many areas that might warrant further research. 

Order No. 72*12*668, 166 pages. 



SELECTED CH.\NGES OVER TIME IN INTERNAL- 
EXTERN'AL CONTROL EXPECTANCIES IN 
A REFORMATORY POPULATION. 

(Order No. 68-9912) 

John Barney KieMbauch, Ph.D. 
Kansas State University, 1968 

This was an e.xploratory study of changes in an internal- 
external (I-E) control of reinforcement orientation among pris- 
oners in a federal reformatory. The I-E concept refers to the 
extent to which an individual feels that he has control over the 
leinforcements that occur relative to his behavior.^ Internals 
tend to feel that they control their own destiny and a^e the ef- 
fective agents in determining the occurrence of reinforcemenU. 
Externals tend to see forces beyond their control as being the 
ess«pUal factors in determining the occurrence o( reinforce- 
ments (such factors as fate, chance, powerful others, the com- 
plexity or unpredictability of the world, etc*)* Such a concept 
refers to a continuum of individual differences that presumably 
cuts across specific need areas and is regarded as a general- 
ized expectancy. 

A number of separate and independent groups of male re- 
formatory inmates were tested at various times during their 
incarceration* Tests used included the I-£ Scale> the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, and the Revised Beta ExaminaUon (a measure 
of intelligence)* All subjects were tested under standard con- 
ditions. Although this was not a longitudinal study, consiUerabli 
care was taken by detailed sampli.-:; procedures to avoid any 
inherent group differences m performance. The following 
major results were obtained: 

h Inmates tested (a) within one mcnth of commitment, 
« {b) after 12 to 13 months mstitutionaluation, and (c) within one 
month of release showed results which indicated a significant 
cu I vi linear function for UE scores. Scores indicated a trend 
from greater to less externality and then an increase in exter- 
nality as the inmate nears release. 

2. A similar trend was found in the case of scores on the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. 

3. There were no significant differences in the obtained 
curves l>etween inmates serving their first commitment and 
those having served prior sentences. 

4. A work-release sample (a group of prisoners who» prior 
to their final release, work in jobs outside the institution and 
tn the free community) did not show the rise toward more ex- 
ternality one month prior to release as did a matched non- 
work-release group of prisoners. 

5. Scores over ume on the Revised Beta Examination did 
not show the curvilinear trend obtained with both the I-£ and 
anxiety data. That is, intelligence scores over time could best 
be described as a linear function. 

6. Groups separated on the basis of whether they were 
making a good or poor institutional adjustment showed no !•£ 
differences. 

7. In a replication of earlier reported findings, no signif- 
icant relationship was found between I-E scores and intelli- 
gence. 

8. Also, in an attempt to replicate results from previous 
studies which indicated that Negroes were external than Cau- 
casians, group I-E scores were compared for 40 Negroid and 

Caucasian prisoners. No significant I-E differences were 
niaed. 
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9. Additional attempts to examine the reliability of the 
I-E Scale were carried out. A heterogeneous group of 90 ran 
domly selected prisoners was tested one month after ad- 
mission to the reformatory. This group was then randomly 
broken into three groups of 30 each to determine rc-test 
reliability of the I-E Scale at three, six» and nine month in- 
tervals. The three-month correlation was .754, the six* 
month correlation was .337, axKl the nine-month correlation 
was .2U7. Only the first of these is significant at less than 
the ,05 level of confidence. 

All of these results were discuSMd In detail and their re- 
lationships to social learning theory examined. A variety of 
suggestions for further research were made,^both on the basis 
of some methodological shortcoriings of the present study and 
in terms of heuristic considerations* 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $4.00. 72 pages. 



FHIMINIZATION AND SELF CONCEPIION: A STUDY OF A 
MEDIUM SECURITY PRISON 

Will Charles KENNEDY^ PU>. 
University of California, Los Angelo, 1970 

Chairman: Professor Oscar Orusky 

The theoretical basis of the study was reference gnwp theory and 
Mead^s theory of symbolic interaction. The criminal was defined as a key 
status negatively evaluated by the Urger society, mA pnsoniatkm was seen 
as part of the process by which indivkluals take on antisocial attitudes. 

The basic hypotheses tested sutcd that the greater the degree oTprisoni* 
zation, the more negative one's view of society and onesdf %^ld be. A 
non-inmate control grotip was used to control the effects of tmprisoomcnt. 

A prisonization index was devdoped combining the variables ^age at 
first con^ction'* and **time in all institutions", whkh were seen as tnvolijng 
the variables of exposure to inmate society as well as to the criminal 
subculture. 

Attitudes were elicited using the technique of the Semantic Difercntial« 
asking the respondent to rate certain roles in the Urger society and to give 
his view of how the represenUtives of these rolfs would rate him. In 
addition, cerUin activities were rated, and the respondents were asked to 
rate thenuelves. Sutemenu designed to serve as internal reptications were 
also used, asking the respondent to agree or disagree. 

The analysis of the responses on all items showed that they were gener- 
ally supportive of the hypotheses. Evidence was found to support the view 
that highly prisonized inmates have a more criminal than inmate orienu- 
tion, were more involved in a criminal subculture prior to imprisonm«mt, 
and that they have a more negative self conception than less prisonized 
inmates. It was also found that aU inmates had a more negative setfconcep* 
tion than the non-inm^ .e control group. The sutement items were suppor- 
tive of the view that highly prisonized inmates are slightly more negative 
toward the basic stnicture and authority of society, although not neces* 
sarily more negative toward the functioning of society. It was found that 
items dealing with anomic did not differentiate well; a suggested explana- 
tion was that anomie items are not necessarily related to criminality, espe- 
cially in inter -.lass comparisons. 

Variables theoretically related to prisonization that have been used in 
other prison studies did not consistently dilTerentiate among the inmates 
when tested abne. 

Some of the implications of this study were felt to be: ( I ) the questioning 
of previous interprcutions of the inmate social system as being isolated * 
from the larger society; (2) a necessity for review of the concept of prisoni- 
zation, and (3) for review of the perspective rhat highly prisonized inmates 
are oriented to other inmates in contrast to being criminally oriented; (4) 
a criJicism of the tendency to see criminal attitudes in zenMUm terms; md * 
(5) a call for more rcscwth on the function of the salT conception la 
criminal behavior. 

Order Na7MliK 229 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE PERCEPTUAL ORGANIZATION OF BLACK 
AND WHITE DEL' :QUENT AND NON-DELINQUENT 
JUVE.NILE F£.\f ALES 

Dale W. KALLSTROM, Ed.O. 

The University of Florida, 1970 



Cluiirman: Dr. Anhur W. Combs 
The Problem aind Purpose of the Study: 

This study h«\ explored vinous aspects of the perceptual orpnization 
of legally defined female juvenile delinquents and nondelinquents — both 
black and uhttc. It nas founded in the perceptual psychological theory of 
Arthur W. Combs» uhich is ba^d upon the assumption that behavior is 
a funciton of perception. This theory suggests that if perceptual organiza* 
tions uerc sampled, it would be found that the delinquent's perception of 
his personal adequacy would be significantly less positive than would that 
of the nondelitiquent. and. that in our culture, the black perK>n*s perception 
of his personal adequacy would be significantly less positive than that of 
the white penon. The problem and purpose of this study was to check these 
suggestions empiricaliy by attempting a discnmination between black and 
whtte juvenile dehnquent and nondelmquent females on the basis of se* 
lected aspects of their perceptions of self and the world. 

Methods and Procedures: 

This study was designed. uith)n the purpose stated, to investigate the 
folloHin^ questions concerning the perceptual organiution of selected 
juveniles: 

Do juvenile delinquents: 

h tend to have a generally less positive view of self,* 
2. perceive themselves as bemg less wanted, 
3 perceiie themselves as being less acceptable, 

4. perceixc themselves as bemg less able, 

5. perceiic themseKe; as being identified with others. 

6. percei\e others as bemg less facilitating. 

than do juvenile nondelinquents? Is black or white racial membership 
relesanl to these questions? 

In addition to the six perceptual dimensions represented by the above 
quesiioits. a behavioral dimension wai$ also investtgaied and is represented 
in the following questtonsr 

7. Are juvenile dehnquents less open to experience than are juvenile 
nondelinquents'' Is black or white racial membership relevant to this 
question? 

Definitions of each dimension as wdl as formal hypotheses were stated. 

The delinquent sample consisted of 1 5 black and 1 5 white female juve- 
nile residents of a Florida State Correctional School for Girls. The nonde- 
lmquent wmple consisted of 1 5 black and 1 5 w hite femalejuvenilcs selected 
from among juveniles residing in Gainesville and Miami, Florida. Age, 
ph>sicul handicap, und economic status v^ere among the variables con- 
sidtrrcd tn the selection of the sample. 

Bich of the subjects in the sample was asked to write an essay descrih* 
mg an important incident in which she uas involved with one or more 
people. She uas asked to describe the situation and tell how she feh at that 
lime, as well as how she felt about the incident now. Anonymity was 
assured and precautions taken to avoid disclosure of individual or group 
identity in the text of the essays. 

Three doctoral students were trained to **read behavior backwards/* or 
in other words, to read the essays and infer how the author perceived 
herself and the world. These inferences were quantified by means of seven- 
point scales on each of the seven dimensions under investigation. After 
training, and having attiiined inter-rater reliability of S5 percent agreement, 
the evaluators independently read and rated each of the 60 research essays 
on each of the seven dimensions. They were asked to rate only 10 essays 
on one dimension at a sitting in order to reduce **halo<(rect.*' 

Results and Conclusions: 

Hypotheses were tested by means of two-way analyses of variance, 
Dunnet*s t sUtistic, and two-group multiple variable discriminant function 
analyses. The results of these analyses supported every hypothesis directly 
concerned with delinquency and most of those concerned with race. It was 
concluded that the results indicated an affirmative ans%^r to most of the 
questions posed for investigation and that the theory from which they were 
derived was also further supported by the cadence. 
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basically tocusihg on the environment withm the juvenile tnsttttttton. fre* 
and post-institutional environmintt weft abo inclydtd for omiptriioii 
purposes. A need theoiy propowd by Maikiw waa $c^^ 
for Viewing the tndividttal-cnvlfor.nwm inimcttoii. Research questions 
focused on differeitccs in n<«d sacitfactioiii at the Ib^ mo« bwic need 
eve s of Maslows himrchy acim the dHTcrent cnvifOiiiiiefits. The need 
levels used were: I) phystolofical; 2) physical safely and security; 3) af^ 
tion and belonging; and, 4) self-esteem and worth. 

Procedures: 

In the individual-environment interaction, the environmental variaMa 
was the independent variable while the individual variable of need sattsfae* 
tion was the dependent variable. Sex and race were also utilized as controL 
hng variables. 

A series of questions was devdoped to measure the detree of need 
satisfaction at each of the first four levels of the Maslow need himtdiy 
Total need satisfaction was measured by totalling the four necd*lcvtl salbl 
faction scores. The instrument was labelled the Need Satis^tion Schedule 
(NSS). Subsequently, 50 adolescents, representing each of four envifen. 
mental influences, were selected at random from delinquent adotcKentstn 
the State of Georgia. The four environments were: 1 ) pre<insliti|tional (ftisr 
offender non-institutionalized adolescents): 2) early institutional (adolc»» 
cents incarcerated in state institutions from four to six weeks)* 3) lale 
institutional (adolescents incarcerated from six to eight months); and, 4) 
post-institutional (adolescents released from the institutions). The Schedule 
was administered by means of a structured interview to the 200 tul^actsby 
the investigator. From these samples, the questions weft empincally 
analyzed using two-way analyses of variance and Schefi^'s Teit for hMi* 
pie Comparisons. 

Results: 

The results of the analyses indicated that significant diferenrct oe* 
curred among the four gioups on two of the need variable»--afection and 
belonging needs, and total need satisfaction. No significant difeitnccs were 
foupd for the main effects of se.*. or race at any of the need leveb of the 
hierarchy or for the total need utisfaction score. Also, no significant differ* 
ences were revealed in the interactions between .'cx and froupa or between 
the variables of race and groups. Differences were not found at the levels 
of physiological, physical safety and security, or self«esteem and «vorth 
needs. 

At level HI of the need hierarchy, it was found that thepre-institutional 
group perceived their affection needs met significantly greater than either 
the early or late institutional groups. Also, the post-institutional group 
perceived need satisfaction to be greater at this level than the early or late 
institutional groups. On the total need satisfaction scores, a significant 
difference occurred between the late institutional and post-institutional 
groups, the late institutional group perceiving their total needs significantly 
less satisfied than the po$t*institutional group. These outcomea were dis» 
cussed with reference to differences in environmental influences. The instt* 
tutional environment was perceived in a less favonble manner than the 
:xtra-institutional environments. 

Conclusions: 

Support was gained for the contention that a lack of affectionate tela* 
tionships existed in the institutions studied. Generally, the extra*institu« 
tional environments were found to be more favorably perceived in terms 
of need satisfaction than the institutional environment. Implications 
focused on improving the treatment potential of the institutional environ* 
ment. Additional research was suggested to operationalize Maslow's hier* 
archy of needs and to apply his theory to adolescetti development and 
delinquency. 
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SENSITIVITY TRAINING WITH INCARCERATED CRIMINALS: 
PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF PARTICIPANT DURATION 
AND AN ASSESSMENT OF THERAPEUTIC VALUE 



ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE AND PERCEIVED NEED 
SATISFACTION IN DELINQUENT ADOLESCENTS 

Donald Joseph LOLLAR, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1971 



Chairman: Alan P. Bell 
Purpose of Investigation: 
^ »The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship of environ* 
ntal change to perceived need satisfactions in deiinauent adolescents. 



James Howard MILLER, Ed.D. 
Auburn University, 1971 

Director; Thomas J. Michels 

The purpose of t his research was to isolate personality factors predictive 
of duration in sensitivity training and to assess tf/e impact of sensitivity 
training on measures of self-concept, self-actualization, and anxiety with 
incarcerated criminals. 

Twenty-four prison inmates volunteered for a sensitivity training 

3 /^ l^ratory. Fourteen subiectstefminatedorematurelv whereat ten subiectt 
O 



continued until the laboratory was compietea ten %»ctK» laici. 

The major hypothesis wu that there would be no Mgniftcant diferencet 
in selected personality factors between sensitivity training group members 
who terminated prematurely and those who completed all sessions. Tliis 
hypothesis was rejected because three significant difercnccs were found. 
The Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire discriminated between the 
two groups on three factors: (I) the C6ntinuers were more intdligent 
(Factor B. p < ,05); (2) the Continuers were more assertive and competitive 
(Factor. E, p < .01); and (3) the COntinuers were more experimenting* 
liberal* and free thinking (Factor Q|, p < .001). 

The secondary hypothesis was that there would be no significant differ- 
ences between change scores of measures in self-concept, self-actualization, 
and anxiety of sensitivity training group participants ^ho completed the 
' laboratory and those who terminated prematurely. The .OS level of confi- 
dence was selected as the acceptable level of significance. The instruments 
used for pre- and posttesting included the Index of Adjustment and Values 
(SeIf*Concept). Semantic Differential (Self-Concept), Personal Orienution 
Inventory (Self-Actualization), and Mountain Home Arousal Scale (Anxi- 
ety). The analysis of covariance technique was used to assess the signifi- 
^ce of differences between change scores. The dau analysts revealed no 
Significant differences between the two groups on any dependent variable. 

The resulu of this research suggested that there are personality differ* 
ences between Terminators and COntinuers in sensitivity training. How- 
ever, the findings failed to show that the function of participating in 
sensitivity training resulted in differential treatment effects. 
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AK ANALYTIC MODEL WITHIN WHICH TO 
CONSIDER CROSS-CLASS DEUNQUENCY. 

(Order No. 66-15,054) 

Jerome G. Miller, D.S.W. 

The OthoUc Univeri^ity of America, 1966 

The consideration of the phenomenon of Juvenile delinquency 
has more often reflected particular writers' educational or 
professional orientations, than attempts to integrate theories 
or findings stemming from the various psychological, socio- 
logical and anthropolopcal approaches to the understanding 
of delinquency. As a result there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion with reference to how theories^ approaches, and findings 
might be related to one another. Theories which are presented 
as dllferent or contradictory to one another are often found to 
dovetail with one another when considered within a wider con- 
text. 

In this thesis, an analytic model is proposed which allows 
for a logical consideration and integration of the major theories 
and findings relative to juvenile delinquency. The model uses 
the factors of values , norms , roles , role- behavior , and per - 
sonality , as these relate to the pre-delinquent socialization 
process and to the delinquent action process . The model 
allows for the inclusion of the major theories of delinquency 
presently being put forth. In addition, the model allows for the 
inclusion of delinquents from all socioeconomic classes, the 
lone delinquent, the gang delinquent, the ''disturbed* delinquent, 
the career-oriented delinquent, and the •sometime* delinquent. 

As exemplary of the ways in which delinquents might be 
considered within the analytic model, court records of ^70 
delinquent boys and interviews with selected delinquent t>oy8 
^f all socioeconomic classes, mutually associated in delinquen- 
cies, are presented in descriptive fashion. 

A typology of delinquents is developed, based upon differen- 
tial socialization (cultural, subculiural, contracultural, and un- 
socialtzed delinquents), and upon varying degrees of commit- 
ment to the delinquent action process (career vs. •sometime* 
delinquents). Descriptions of each type of delinquent are given 
particularly with reference to how the first delinquency occurs 
and how the delinquent career process is either inhibited or 
promoted through role-defining and role -structuring. 

On the basis of the typology presented, specific approaches 
to social diagnosis, prevention and treatment are proposed. It 
is posited that diagnosis and treatment of the delinquent must 
be related to the appropriate level of social specificity within 
which a particular delinquency occurs. Conclusions are drawn 
with reference to types of delinquents most apprqpriateiy dealt 
^Ith through wider techniques of community orsanixations. 
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IMPULSfVmr AND LOCllS OF CONTBOL 
AMOKG JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 

(Order No. 69-21,011) 

Richard £. MUler, Ili.D. 
University of PitUtargh, 1969 

This study invtttigattd some differcncts in behavior bt* 
tween delinquents and non^delliiqufnU as they relate to two 
personality oonstrueU. The first construct was lmpi^ivtiitst» 
which refers to low fnistratioit t61enace, an ovcretnpbasis on 
personal pleasure, and a disrHard of lonf-imnge coossquwiets 
of one^s actions. The second construct was iatemal-txtemal 
control. Internal control refers to tfce perception of environ* 
mental cvenU as being related to one's actions and thereby 
under personal control; external control refers to tho percep* 
Uon of environmental evenU as being unrelated to one*s own 
behavior and therefore beyond personal control. BoUi Impul* 
slvity and Intemal^enteiml control are continuous variables. 

Impulslvtness was »«aoured by the 8c scale of the . 
CaJifomU Poycholocical tavsntory, and RotUr*s l-E scale waa 
used to measure lnlemal*extemalcontroL TheScandWS 
scales were administered to SO abjudicated delmquents and 
30 non-delinquents. AU sutjects were males of the lower 
socio-economic cUss as measured by the HoUingshead Two 
Factor Index of Social Position, between 14 and 18 years old, 
and no lower than 85 IQ. The performance of the subjects oii 
the two scales indicated that the delinquents were significanay 
more impulsive and more inclined to hold an external control 
orienUtion than non-delinquento. In addition, the correlation 
between the two variables for delinquent sul^ects was -.29, 
which was sUtisticaUy significant. This was interpreted to 
indicate a definite, but low, correlation between impulsiveness 
and perceived locus of control. 

There was an attempt to demonstrate the possible influence 
of perceived locus of control upon behavior. Thirty delinquentf 
who obtained the highest and lowest scores on the I-E scale 
performed in a discrimination task which could be regarded as 
involving either chance or skill. The task required the subjectt 
to match lines of different lengths. Positive reinforcements 
were arranged in a fixed sequence over 26 trials. 

On the basis of the reports of previous investigators, it was 
predicted that internal control subjects would rsgard success 
on the task as skilKdetermined, whereas external control sub- 
jecu would perform as though the task involved chance (Actors. 
This in turn was expected to influence the individual's e:q>ec* 
tancy of making a correct match before each trial. Hie expec* 
tancies of internal control subjects, on the other hand, should 
show a greater tendency to base their expectancies upon the 
''gambler's fidlacy.* Hence, the dependent variable was the 
individual's shifts in expectancy after success or lUlure over 
the 26 trials. Three separate but related scoring methods, 
concerned with the number, magnitude, and type of shifts, 
^Ued to reveal a significant difference in performance between 
the high and low i-E subjects. An examination of the data pro* 
duced several suggestions for a modified methodological design 
intended to draw out more clearly Uie relationship between 
internal-external control orientaUon and behavior. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VOLUNTEERING FOR 
^^^^ DISCUSSION PROGRAM IN AN INOTTUtS 
AND THE POST-INSTITUTIONAL PERFORAUNCE 
OF A GROUP OF YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 

(Order No. G7-^j524) 

June McFerran Morrison, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1966 



The problem in this study was to determine whether the act 
of volunteering by an inmate for a constructive prison program 
was a discriminative factor in the post-institutional behavior 
of the subjects included in the study. Two paradoxical assump- 
tions underlying the act of volunteering were described: (l)The 
voluriteer is more highly motivated to change than is the non 
volunteer: and (2) The volunteer In a correctional setting is 
not more highly motivated to change. The methodology en.- 
ployed was a matched-pair technique in an experimental before- 
after design. An interdisciplinary approach, encompassing 
crisis theory, the concept of the prison as a social system, and 
reference group theory, was used to formulate four hypotheses. 
Three of the four hypotheses, based on four groups, stated that 
volunteers who were In either the beginning or terminal phases 
of imprisonment would perform more successfully after release 
than would matching non volunteers. The remaining hypothesis 
held that volunteers who were in the middle phase of imprison- 
ment would not be more successful after release than matching 
non volunteers. 

A scale was developed specifically for this study in order 
to measure degrees of success after release for parolees and 
expiration of sentence releases. It was applied to the subjects 
by appropriate personnel In the field nine months after release. 
The results of the statistical tests of the data supported the 
hypotheses that volunteers tended to identify with a non- 
criminal reference' group in the beginning and terminal phase 
of incarceration. During the middle phase of imprisonment, 
the significant Inverse relationship between volunteering and 
post^release success suggested t^t these volunteers were 
identifying with the values of a crimogenlt, reference group. 

The conclusions drawn were that volunteering by members 
of this study population was a discriminative act whose mean- 
ing could be interpreted only with reference to the phase of 
imprisonment of the volunteer, and that information concerning 
the identity of volunteers for such programs may offer some 
suggestion to parole board members as to optimum timing of 
release. MicrofUm $3.00; Xerography $8.60. 187 pages. 




